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New England and Other Matters. 


HE Massachusetts Institute of Technology | 


is not so strictly a Massachusetts institution 
in the matter of situation as its name and repu- 
tation indicate. During the past summer a 
large part of its activities have been carried 
on in southeastern Maine, where a permanent 


ss . | 
camp for the summer school of civil engineer- 
ing has been maintained, through the gener- | 


osity of two wealthy alumni. Here a large 
party of students and instructors enjoyed the 
privileges of study and field work—and inci- 
dentally, the pleasures of recreation—under 
ideal conditions. The camp stands on a high 
plateau on the shore of Gardner’s Lake, near 
East Machias, where seven hundred acres 
have been purchased for the uses of the school, 
and is only three miles from the ocean. It 
consists of three large and attractive buildings, 
connected by covered piazzas, and has a 
frontage of two hundred and twenty-two feet. 
The middle building is used for administration 
and social purposes, the building on the right 
for a drafting-room, and the building on the 
left for a dining-room, with seats for a hundred 
and seventy persons. There is a good water- 
supply, a sewer system and an electric-lighting 
plant. Near by are about fifty small tents, used 
as sleeping quarters for the students. Hitherto 
the summer school of engineering has been a 
migratory institution. The permanent and 
perfectly equipped camp at Gardner’s Lake, 
occupied this summer for the first time, gives 
opportunity for better work and a pleasanter 
summer to all connected with it. 


Or) 


N the six years ending with last June, during 

which time the present naturalization laws 
have been in force, twenty-seven thousand six 
hundred and thirty aliens have been naturalized 
in the six New England States. More than 
sixteen thousand of the naturalizations were 
in Massachusetts. In every state there has 
been a steady increase. Last year Massachu- 
setts naturalized almost five thousand aliens, 
Connecticut fourteen hundred, Rhode Island 
twelve hundred, Vermont four hundred, and 
Maine and New Hampshire about three hun- 
dred each. The tests and requirements are | 
not at all severe—perhaps not so severe as they 


_ should be for those who are to have the 


privileges and responsibilities of American | 
citizenship; nevertheless, about five per cent. 
of the applicants are rejected. 


HE early riders of the bicycle are still 


intensely loyal to it, even though their | 


riding days are over. The Boston Cycle Club, 
the first organization of its kind in the country, 
keeps up its old custom of the ‘‘Wheel Around 
the Hub,’’ an annual ‘‘run’”’ of about sixty 
miles through the suburbs of Boston. On the 
occasion of the event, two weeks ago, about 
forty of the original members, who are now 
past the age of bicycle-riding, went over the 
familiar route in automobiles, to renew the 
memories and associations of other days. A 
few of the original members went on bicycles, 
as they did a quarter of a century ago. With 
the party was a member of the Pickwick Club 
of London, the oldest bicycle club in the 
world, and Mr. A. D. Chandler, 
is given the credit of having been the first | 
man to ride a wheel in Boston. 


AN event of special interest in connection 
with the opening of ‘the college year will 
be the celebration of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of Mount Holyoke 
College, on October 8th and 9th. The college 
was Mary Lyon’s seminary when it received 
its charter, in 1836, but it is now recognized as 
the pioneer college for women in the United 
States. The celebration will attract wide 
attention because the story of the college is of 
special significance in the history of the modern 
movement for the higher education of women. 
Many notable men will participate in the exer- 
cises. The President himself, whose mother 
was a graduate, has promised to be present 
if possible. In connection with the celebra- 
tion, the announcement is expécted that the 
effort to add half a million dollars to the 
endowment fund has been successful. 
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NE of the most elaborate and successful of 

the pageants thus far presented in New 
England was that given at St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont, late in August, in celebration of the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the town. About a thousand 
persons, appropriately costumed and carefully 
drilled, took part in the various historical epi- 
sodes, the dramatic and folk-dances and the 
elaborate musical program, which was com- 
posed for the occasion. 'The folk-dances were 
performed by St. Johnsbury young people of 


different European nationalities. The pageant 
grounds were on Old Pine Hill, overlooking 
shaded by a grove of hemlock and | 


the village, 


to whom | 


Fy | maple, with mountains fora background. The 
| themes of the episodes were the Indians and 
| the rangers; the coming of Dr. Jonathan 
Arnold, the founder, in 1787; the pioneer vil- | 
|lage; the first church; the invention of the 
| scales, the making of which has brought the 
{town its material prosperity; the coming of 
the railroad in 1850; the Civil War period, the 
later times of depression and prosperity; the 
making of the scales; the children of the town; 
and responsibility for the future. The sym- 
| bolic finale was a procession of mounted 
knights in the chain armor of medieval times. 
|The whole pageant was the means of educa- 
| ting thousands in the history and traditions 
lof the town, and of arousing a new and in- 
telligent local pride, the stimulating effects 
of which the community will feel for years 
to come. 
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A MINISTER OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


OCTOR Kidd of Aberdeen had a partic- 

ular aversion to seeing 

church, a thing which would sometimes 
happen even in his audience, writes the late 
Prof. David Masson in ‘*‘Memories of Two 
Cities. ’” 
offender in this respect in his vast congregation, | 
and every third or fourth Sunday there would | 
be an interruption in the sermon: 

‘*You, sir, number three in the second seat 
from the front in the top ~. what are you 
asleep for? Rouse him up Vi 
Rouse him up, his next neighbor! 

At such moments there would be an arrest 


‘9? 


people sleep in | 


; Largest Number of Pupils! 


He had the eye of a hawk for any | 


on’t he wake? | 


of the congregation, even a titter, when the | 


oddity of the incident was greater than usual ; 
but straightway all would be solemnity again. 

Doctor Kidd, even in his walks within the 
bounds of Aberdeen, was in his own person 
as good as a police force. At the time when 
vaccination was coming in, the 
dice was eee g be againstit. Kidd lectured 
|on the subject from the pulpit, and employed 
la medical man to vaccinate 
| had thus persuaded; but he found that this 


ypular preju- | 


those whom he} 


was not enough, and he finally compelled | 
scores into his own house like sheep, and vac- | 


'cinated them himself. Vaccination by his 
hands must be free from harm! 

If there were a fray in any street as Kidd 
| was passing, he was in the middle of it in a 
moment. He would not interfere, however, 
| with a bit of sport like a frolic of snowballing 
among the college students on a wintry day. 
On any such occasions, when the doctor 


| appeared in the college yard, and the students | 


stop their snowballing to let him pass, his 
good-humored cry to them would be, *‘Heave 
away, lads, never mind me!’’ 
| But if it were a brutish fight, with real 
| savagery in it, then he would be in the middle 
| of it at once, a white-haired minister of justice. 
| And where his tongue failed on such an occa- 
| sion, which it rarely did, his umbrella would 
be in requisition. 

Let some drunken fellow have been beating 
his wife, and the rumor of the doctor’s coming, 
or the mere threat of sending for him, would 
be the most potent thing in Aberdeen to cow 
and quiet the brute. Everything the doctor 


ally, was his ruling passion. 
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IDEAL FORMS. 


with which you fought your battles of 
yesterday, pass them in review, sug- 


been in your service: 


| Did your child behave himself? Did your 
| friend live on Maple Street? Did you have 
your photo taken? Was the play a success ? 
| Were you real happy? Did you sit side of 
|some one, or fin those kind of books at 
| Martin’s? 

Or, worse than this, did you put y our foot 
in it? Were your friends awfully jolly, 
mighty sorry, or dead tired? Did you talk 
with brainy people, have lots of company, do 
the whole of your work, and catch your train? 
Did you tell your friend that the piece of news 
was between you and I? 

Did your friend look pen ta give you 
such a charming book, or make the acquaint- 
ance of several celebrities ? Did you extend an 
invitation, or enjoy yourself at the picnic? If 
you did any of these things, then you were false 
to the best traditions of the English language. 

Conservatism is as necessary in language as 
in -“ other of the sacred institutions of civi- 
lized life. You cannot speak easily and agree- 
ably unless you know how you speak and how 
you should speak, unless you keep before you the 
ideal forms to which you are trying to make 
your speech conform. 


“F.B.G.” WIRELESS STATION 


SO. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Trains wireless 
operators to pass U. 8. government examination for 
navy or merchant marine. Write for catalogue. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES 


will tind excellent opportunities for learning one of the 
mechanical trades by applying to the Educational 
Department of the General Electric Company 
at West Lynn, Mass. All accepted applicants 
will be paid regular compe nsation while pe eiving 
instruction in the classrooms and shops. pplicants 
will be admitted at all times. Sen for Seocrtption booklet. 


Practical Electricity 
Steam Engineering School 














Qualify as an expert electrician or high salaried steam engineer. 
4)ur students learn by actually running our great plant of boilers, 
Ss, dynamos and electric apparatus. References: any of 
0 graduates. If you are interested in machinery or elec 

write for free catalog 


Hawley Engineering School, 








Boston, Mass. 








You Want Good Mustard. Ask for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


AND GET IT 











Mri L the army of words and phrases | 





| saw was turned to account in his pulpit; and | 
his love for children, and for the young gener- | 
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|\THE BROWNE & NICHOLS. 


he School for Boys. Educates especially for Harvard College. 
George H. Browne, a bape, Sane Saat, A. M., Principals. 


Schools and Colleges 


The publishersof The Companion will be pleased } bridge, Mass. 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of 
any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Busi- 
ness College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University in New England. 


| Mr. Reed will be r) the school every ane in 
September—at other times by appointmen 


Faelten Pianoforte School 


els 16th year. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 





Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 











{DOW ACADEMY, Franconia,N. a. 


Full course for graduation is complete 
in every detail. Normal training includes 


|In the White Mountains. Approved by N. J 
De artment of Instruction. Endowed. Prepares — actual teaching under expert super- 
eollege. Commercial department. vision. Memory training. NO FADS. 


and conpenens. 
$300 in prizes. $200 covers necouary expense for yea 
Catalogue on request. 


Modern b grounds. 
38. 


Large athletic and play groun 48-page circular on request. 


HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. '|30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 





TILTON SEMINARY 





i the foot-hills of the White Mountains. High elevation, pure air and water. Seven buildings, inelu- 
ding a $30,000 gymnasium. Separate dormitories for young men and women. Athletic fields. Prepa- 
ration for ‘ollewe or business. Music, art, elocution. Manual training. Special courses for high school 
graduates. Large endowment allows low cost of 
CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and 
athletic tields. Housemother. All-expenses $300. For information of either department address, 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N.H. 
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We began school this Fall with by far a larger number of pupils than at any 
opening in the school’s history; necessitating the addition of three rooms. 
The high percentage of efficiency of our graduate Bookk and Stenograph 
is such that we readily place each of them in a position with some Boston or 
New England business house, and still have opportunities to place many more- 

We find homes for our students and look after them. Ask for free catalogue. 


DAY SCHOOL ANY MONDAY; EVENING SCHOOL OCT. 1. 
MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Educationally the Strongest Business School in New England. 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President - - MALDEN, MASS. 
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A Running Start 


YOUNG MAN— 
YOUNG WOMAN— 
If you will complete a Day or Night Course in Bookkeeping or 


Shorthand, we will Guarantee You a Good Situation and give you a 
running start towards success, that will save you years of drudgery. 


New Students Begin Every Monday. Catalog Free. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


18 Boylston St., Cor. Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











gests a writer in Harper’s Bazar, and see if | | 
you recognize any of the following ds having | 
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Choose Your 
Underwear «. 
With Great | 
Care ~~ 
Your health, from fall to 
spring, depends largely upon 
i kind of undergarments you 
wear. They should be wool. 
They should have the Rockwood 


trade mark in the neck and on the waist- 
band. Don’t be misguided about this. 


-gockWoon.. 


TRADE’ MARK 


Standard 
Wool Underwear 


is made of pure stock firs moisture-absorbing properties 
are remarkable. Indgors or out, it keeps the body at 
normal temperature-fwards off colds, grippe, pneumo- 
nia, rheumatism, ete. “The shirt and drawer overlap 
at the centre of the y, giving needed protection to 
small of back, base of spine, kidneys and bowels. 
In natural wool, white, starlet, buff, camel’s hair and fancy ule 
colors. Avoid substitutes, Look for the Rockwood label = it oh 
in the neck and on the waistband of every garment. mts i ~ 
Price $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25 
and $2.50 per garment, according to quality. _ 
Sold only through dealers. If yours isn't supplied, send WS . 
his name and-we'll see that your requirements are “Ss 


met. Handsome illustrated booklet free, 
postpaid. You should have a copy. 


GEO. ROCK WOOD 
& CO. 


Bennington, Vt. 


Send 
for 


Booklet 
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ATERMELONS 
W and muskmelons 
sometimes ripen in 
Maine, but not always. It 
has to be a ‘‘melon year.’’ 

At the old farm Addison 
and I planted a few hills 
of melons every spring, 
usually out in the tall corn 
or in some nook of the 
farm, where the boys of the vicin- 
ity would not be likely to find 
them. If we protected them from 
the squash-bugs, we raised melons 
of a sort, but they seldom ripened 
fully. 

Our greatest melon year was 
1872, the year when General Grant 
was reélected President. That was 
also the year when the national 
Prohibition party first appeared in 
the political history of our country. 
It held its convention at Columbus, 
Ohio, and nominated James Black 
of Pennsylvania for President and 
John Russell of Michigan for V ice- 
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President. Its platform covered 
an entire page of the New York 
Tribune — probably the longest 


platform that has ever been writ- 
ten. People said of it jocosely that 
‘‘the platform went clean round the 
meeting-house.’’ Our Maine meet- 
ing-houses usually had a platform 
only across the front. 

That was the first political plat- 
form that came out boldly for civil 
service reform and for woman suf- 
frage, as well as for prohibiting, by 
a national law, the sale of intoxi- 
cants. Indeed, it was filled with 
reform measures. At the old 
squire’s we thought it the finest 
platform that we had ever read. 

I was not old enough by several 
years to vote, but after reading the 
platform I became an ardent Pro- 
hibitionist—a fact which I mention 
here because of its connection with 
our great crop of melons and the 
difficulties I fell into at my début 
as a political partizan. 

In Maine we had had prohibi- 
tion by law—the famous ‘‘Maine 
law’’— since 1851, and on the 
whole, in spite of evasions and 
abuses, the law had been a good 
thing for the state. For several 
years prohibition had been a vital 
issue in our town and in our school 
district. Recently we had had a 
hard fight to have the school prop- 
erly taught and the schoolhouse 
properly cared for; the opposition 
was led by a man who broke the 
law by selling liquor, and who was 
a bad citizen in other respects. 

That year we had organized a 
Watchman’s Temperance Club and 
built a temperance hall at the center of the town. The 
temperance question therefore loomed large among us. 
People are apt to think that the cause that they favor will 
win. Addison and I actually believed that the new Pro- 
hibition party would *‘sweep’’ the country in the Novem- 
ber elections, and that James Black would be the next 
President. 

Our melons that year were planted on a burned tract 
up in the edge of the great woods. The preceding fall 
a party of hunters, camping in one of the old squire’s 
forest lots on Lurvey’s Stream, had carelessly set the woods 
on fire—an ‘‘accident’’ that happened nearly every autumn 
after sportsmen from the city began to come to Maine. 

This time, fortunately, the fire merely burned a tract of 
twenty or thirty acres along the stream, and went out 
itself. We did not see the smoke, and did not find the 
place until the following spring, when Addison and I 
went up the stream, fishing. While it lasted, the fire had 
been a hot one; it had burned the ground clean, except 
for the larger stumps and logs. 
excellent, with plenty of fertilizing ashes. 


‘*Looks like a good place to plant something,’’ Addison | 


remarked. ‘‘No weeds, and no hoeing to do.’’ 

‘*We might plant some melons up here,’’ I suggested. 
‘*Nobody would find them if we kept still about it.’’ 

A fortnight later we got six packages of melon-seed at 
the village, and on May 25th made a trip to the burned- 
over tract and planted sixty hills. The watermelon hills 
we put at the lower end of the tract, and the muskmelons 
at the upper end. 

The watermelons were of the variety called ‘‘the Giant 
Red-hearts,’? and the muskmelons were ‘‘the Long-ribbed 
Musk.’’ These were not the kinds that we had meant to 
buy, but they were the only ones that we could get at the 





YOUTH. 


The soil appeared to be | 
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that is as early as melons 
ever ripen in Maine. We 
drove up twice, as near the 
patch as we could go with 
a team, and hauled home 
loads of them for ourselves 
and our neighbors. 
By this time the 
pendent, or Greeley, cam- 
paign was in full blast. 
That autumn there were five politi- 
cal parties. General Grant was the 






Inde- 


Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent. The old squire, although 
without much enthusiasm, stood 


by the general, and finally voted 
for him; but Addison and I were 
now eager shouters for Black and 
Russell. 

On the evening of September 
10th the Prohibitionists held a rally 
at their new hall. The place was 
crowded, not by Prohibitionists 
only, but by members of the other 
parties. Several of them had come 
to quiz the ‘temperance roosters,’ 
as they called us, and to make a 
disturbance. 


Young Mr. Furniss, the Congre- 


gational clergyman, spoke elo- 
quently for temperance, and was 
followed by a Methodist, Elder 
Witham. Some one then called for 


Addison. He gave certain startling 
statistics, and for a youth, made a 
pretty good address. 

There was hearty applause, and 
there were jeers also. When Addi- 
son sat down, our chief opponent, 
Tibbetts, shouted, ‘‘ Now let’s 
hear tother young rooster !’’ 

Up to that time I had never tried 
to speak in public, but Tibbetts’s 
note of derision so nettled me that 
before I knew what I was doing, I 
was on my feet, freeing my mind 
about Tibbetts’s behavior in the 
school district. The temperance 
side cheered me; there was also 
ironical crowing and some booing; 
but I went on freeing my mind, and 
wound up by saying that after elec- 
tion there would be a different state 
of things. ‘‘For James Black is 
going to be the next President, ’’ 
said I, confidently. ‘‘ There is 
going to be a national prohibition 
law.’’ 

‘*What will you bet on it?’’ cried 
Tibbetts. 

I hesitated. The old squire sat 
there, listening. He had often told 
us what he thought of betting. 

‘*Does the young rooster dare to 
risk five dollars on it?’’ Tibbetts 








FOUR OR FIVE HUNDRED MEN AND BOYS HAD COLLECTED; SOMETHING 
TO EAT WAS OFFERED FREE! 


village store. We were afraid that such large varieties 
would not mature in our climate. 

The distance from home to the tract was nearly three 
miles; and after going up to plant the seed, one thing and 
another prevented our making the trip again till about the 
first of August. Then, on a Sunday afternoon, we walked 
up there. We hardly expected to find anything of our 
melon hills; we were therefore astonished at the luxuriance 
with which they had grown. Nothing had disturbed them. 
The little yellow and black squash-beetles had not found 
them; and clumps of sprouts, just high enough to give the 
melons suitable shade from the scorching of the sun, had 
sprung up round the blackened stumps of the trees. Never 
had I seen such rank-grown vines. By this time the 
melons themselves had formed: the black, burned soil 
among the charred logs was dotted with more than a thou- 
sand of them. 

‘**This is a sight!’’ Addison exclaimed, as we went on 
from hill to hill; we had put the hills twenty feet apart or 
more. ‘‘If frost holds off till September, we shall have 
melons enough for the whole town! But don’t tell any- 
body yet a while. ’’ 

We planned to visit the tract every week, to see how 
those melons were coming on. At first we had little doubt 
that the deer would find them, or that bears, raccoons and 
porcupines would destroy them. But owing, as I now 
think, to the novelty of melons in the woods, the patch 
was not molested by wild creatures, except by chipmunks, 
which gnawed holes in a few melons for the seeds. 

They grew wonderfully. By the first of September there 
were Giant Red-hearts almost a yard long, and as large 
as I could comfortably take up in my arms; they were 
enormous. ‘The muskmelons also were large and fine. 

By September 9th both kinds were ripe enough to eat 


called out, tauntingly. 
An older, more experienced 
speaker would have passed such a 
question by without heeding it, but 
‘‘I’m not a sporting character,’’ I retorted. 
“IT don’t bet. But I am sure James Black will be our 
next President—and if he isn’t elected, I’ll set up the 
watermelons for every body here. 

Both sides shouted, ‘‘Good enough !’’ and they all came 
round and patted me on the back—all but Tibbetts. He 
hated Addison and me too sincerely to pass the time of day 
with us when we met on the road. 

Going home that night, I expected that Addison would 
chide me, as half the melons were his, but he did not; he 
merely grinned. Even the old squire gave me a sympa- 
thetic look. ‘‘Better have your melons ready, my son,’’ 
he said to me, with an odd smile. 

During the next five or six weeks I heard a good deal 
about my offer. Every one I met upon the highway rallied 
me about the melons, asking how they were coming on. 
At home not only Addison, but Ellen, Theodora, and even 
the old squire, appeared to find something humorous in the 
subject. 

Addison, however, 


it stung me. 


stood by me quite loyally. ‘'You’re 
in for it now,”” he said. ‘*You’ve got to keep those melons 
somehow.’’ As frosts were sure to come within a few 
days, he and I went up to the tract, dragged all the Giant 
Red-hearts together, and piled them in the middle of the 
patch. We then cut fir boughs, and covered the entire heap 
to a depth of two or three feet. 

Twice afterward, when in October the nights got colder, 
we went up and piled more boughs on the heap, till it 
looked like a huge wigwam. We also threw on poles, to 
hold the boughs down close. There were about three hun- 
dred melons in the pile. 

On one of our trips Addison and I undertook to carry two 
of the large ones home. About half-way down we had a 
brook to cross on a log. It was growing dusk. I was 
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hurrying along after Addison, both arms round 
my melon. I slipped off the log and fell on 
the melon in the bed of the brook below. The 
melon was smashed, but it broke my fall effect- 
ually. Addison came back to help me up the 
bank. At home he said that the melon was 
so big that I fell into it, and that he had to go 
back and pull me out! 

Election Tuesday came, and the result is a 
matter of history. Grant and Wilson received 
about three million five hundred and ninety- 
seven thousand votes, Horace Greeley and 
Gratz Brown two million eight hundred and 
thirty-four thousand. In twenty-two states 
Black and Russell had so few votes that no 
returns were made of them. Even in Maine 
they received less than two thousand, and the 
returns gave them but five thousand six hun- 
dred and eight in the whole country. 

The result of that election astounded Addi- 
son and me. For several days we could not 
believe that Black and Russell had polled so 
few votes! I was so chagrined that for a time 
I stayed close at home, and would not go out 
in public. 

When I did venture to town, loud calls for 
the watermelons greeted me. ‘‘Where are 
you?’’ and ‘‘Where are those melons?’’ were 
the hails I received on all sides. 

**You will have to face the music,’’ Addison 
said. ‘Next time you’d better be more care- 
ful what you say in public.’’ 

We sent out word that the melons would be 
at the hall the following Friday evening at 
seven o’clock, and at the old squire’s sugg 
tion, we let it be known that the occasion was 
to be strictly a ‘‘love-feast,’’ with no political 
talk, taunts or personalities. 

Friday forenoon we drove up as near the 
melon patch as we could go with the horses 
and long cart, and hauled home a hundred and 
seventy-five of the Giant Red-heart melons; 
that evening we drew them to the hall—a 
fitting temperance feast. 

We set the melons on tables inside, with 
stacks of plates and knives for cutting and 
passing round. I also bought a dollar’s worth 
of sugar for those who wanted their melons 
sweeter. 

Four or five hundred men and boys assembled ; 
something to eat was offered free! There 
was a good deal of joking and punning on 
watermelons and temperance; but the crowd 
was good-natured, and everything started off 
well. Addison called them to order, and made 
a happy opening speech. They shouted loudly 
for me, as the chief mourner, but I kept quiet. 
I had had enough politics for one year, and 
declared that I had nothing to say; thaf I had 
come there to cut melons. 

The feast began. I never saw people eat 
melons faster. Addison and I had all we could 
do to slice enough to supply them. By eight 
o’clock we had cut a hundred and forty of 
those great Red-hearts—and still they ate! 
For November, it was a warm night; we had 
to put up two or three of the back windows. 

A few minutes after eight Joe Penleigh, 
one of the most rapid melon-eaters, hastily set 
his plate down and went out. Presently 
another willing performer, who had just taken 
his sixth slice, paused and followed him ; 
others, till they had a quorum outdoors. Above 


the buzz of conversation in the hall we began | 
Word came | 


to hear sounds of distress outside. 


-| you didn’t?’’ the old 


then | 


shouting, then the rattle of the pursuing 
wagons, and plied the whip again. They 
gained on us, although we kept the horses at 
a gallop. 

About a mile below the old squire’s the 
foremost of the pursuing wagons came up close 
behind us. In it were six or seven of the 
Tibbetts crowd. Four of them jumped out 
and tried to stop us by racing alongside the 
cart, but Addison lashed the horses, and we 
drew away from them. 

The lead that we got while they were afoot, 
running, enabled us to reach the gate into our 
lane. ‘‘Jump and open it!’? Addison said. 

I did so, and when the wagon had passed 
through, I slammed the gate to and pinned it 
on the inside. That bothered the pursuers, 
for they did not know the workings of that old 
gate as well as I did, and in the darkness it 
took them some time to get it open again. We 
rumbled up the lane to the wagon-house door. 

The old squire had heard the shouting and 
rattling of the wagons down the road, and 
thinking that the team had run away, came 
hurriedly from the 
house. ‘‘What’s the 
trouble?’’ he cried. 

‘*They are chasing 
us,’’ Addison replied. 
‘*They think that we 
have played a trick 
with the melons, to 
make every one sick. ’’ 

‘What! But—but— 


‘id 


squire exclaimed. 

‘* No, indeed, we 
| didn’t!’? Addison re- 
| plied, indignantly. 

The old gentleman 
had rolled back the 
wagon-house door; we 
drove in and I shut 
it. By this time, how- 


ever, our pursuers 
were in the yard, 
shouting, ‘‘Come out, 


you sneaks! You’ve 
got to eat your part of 
the melons! You’ve 
got to go back and take 
a dose of your own 
medicine !’’ 

It looked like trouble, 
then and there ; but the 
old squire rolled the 
door open wide, and 
stepped out. 

‘* There’s no trick 
been played on you. 
You’re wholly mis- 
taken, ’’ he said, firmly. 

Our would-be cap- 
tors rushed up to the 
doorway. ‘‘Don’t you 
set foot inside this building !’’ the old squire 
shouted, and barred the way. ‘*‘ You are 
wrong, I tell you. I warn you to stop.’’ 

So determined was he that the fellows obeyed. | 

‘This matter is going to be fully looked | 
into,’’ the old squire said to them, ‘‘but there | 
| must be no violence. I will go back to the | 
hall with you. If any one is sick, we must | 
send .for a doctor instead of fighting.’’ He 
turned to Addison and me. ‘Light a lantern 








things the next afternoon. In the skirmish of 





from the end of the Eighth Street trolley. 
On a chilly day in autumn she had stopped 
at the cottage to ask for a drink of water. 
Apparently, there was a fire only in the 
kitchen, and the whole family had gathered 
there. Dinner was being cooked; everything 
was dirty and black with flies. The mistress 
of the house was a thin, black-eyed woman, 





ORAWN BY CHARLES D. HUBBARD 


“I'M GOING RIGHT HOME WITH YOU.” 


| who constantly slapped the children, and, ina 
| high-pitched voice, scolded every one. 

There was also an old woman, ragged and 
very lame. This old woman seemed to know 
| that she took up a great deal of room in the 

| crowded place. As often as some one stumbled 
| against her chair, she tried to move nearer the 
wall. At last she pushed her old rocking- 
chair against an end of the table, and knocked 
down a dish that had apparently been very 


in that Joe and seven or eight others were | and hitch up one of the horses in the driving | precious to the lady of the house. After this 


‘“‘awful sick.’’ Then, as if at the touch of | 
some evil wand, more than fifty others were 
attacked by nausea even as they ate, with | 
their faces buried to their ears in melon rind. 
The events that followed followed quickly. 


Although I never knew, I always suspected | 
it was Tibbetts who first started the suspicion } 


that the melons had been ‘‘doctored’’ on pur- 
pose to make the opposition sick. Whoever 
started it, the story was as a spark to gun- 
powder. At once all the ill feeling and 
animosities of the campaign flamed up. ‘‘ Those 


two roosters have poisoned the melons!’’ was | 
| examined. There were no signs of foul play— | 


the word that went round. For the moment 
" everybody seemed to believe it. 
In vain Addison and I shouted denials. 
‘* They haven’t tasted the melons themselves !’’ 
some one cried. 


That was true; we had been too busy slicing | 


them for the others, and we had eaten melons 
enough before. 

‘*They’ve put ipecac in ’em!’’ ‘‘They’ve 
put lobeely in ’em!’’ the afflicted ones howled. 

We pleaded innocence. The accusing Tib- 
betts crowd shouted us down. A melon rind 
flew in our direction, then more than a dozen 
—then whole melons—then plates! 

**Scoot!’? Addison whispered, as we stood 
dodging. He vaulted out at one of the back 
windows. I followed him, considerably aided 
by a monstrous melon. We ran for our cart 
and horses, hitched to the fence a little way 
along the road. Oneof the halters was knotted 
tight. We cut it, jumped in, and plied the 
whip. It was dark, but the loud rattling of 
the large cart betrayed our line of retreat; and 
some of the more vindictive ones unhitched 
their horses and gave chase. Four teams, I 
think, started after us. 

‘*Cateh ’em!’’? some one shouted. ‘*Make 
”em come back and eat some of the melons !’’ 

We had a start of fully quarter of a mile, 
but the cart was a heavy one and the work- 
horses by no means swift. We heard the 


| wagon. ” 

| We made haste to do so, and the old gentle- | 
man drove to the hall with our late adversaries. 
| He thought it better for us not to go with him, 
| but for the present to keep out of the public 
eye. 

No one had died, but several of the melon- 
eaters were still lying painfully ill on the 
| ground about the hall, and two physicians had 
| been summoned. 
| The medical men, however, were as much 
| at a loss to diagnose the malady as we had 
been. The melons that remained uneaten were 


| no little holes where ipecac had been intro- 
duced, nor other suspicious marks. 

One of the doctors—young Doctor Green— | 
| carried home two of the melons, to examine | 
more carefully the next day. He became so 
fully convinced that they were as nature pro- 
duced them that he partook of them liberally 
himself—and soon was a distressingly sick 
man. fs 

When he was better, Doctor Green drove up 
to the old squire’s and asked us numerous 
questions about the melons: where they grew, 
what fertilizers were used, and so on. 


had kept the melons covered with fir boughs 
for four weeks. 

When the doctor heard this fact, he and the 
old squire at once came to the conclusion that | 
the melons had ‘‘sweated,’’ or, at any rate, | 


a chemical change. 
Addison and I were thus exonerated. The 
doctors and most others held us to be innocent 


melons. 


As a result of our ‘‘love-feast,’’ the new 





Addison | 
and I told everything, even to the way we) 


of intentional wrong-doing; yet so prone are | 
many persons to believe the worst, that for | 
years afterward some of the sufferers clung to | 
the suspicion that we two had ‘‘doctored’’ the | 


temperance hall was pretty nearly a wreck | 


| incident the old woman sat still where she 
was—and cried. 
| Flora had a distinct recollection of the sad 
old face, the lame leg, the stout and unwieldy 
figure that occupied so much space. But eight 
months had passed since her call at the blue 
house; she lived miles away from it, in the 
heart of town; and for some time she had not 
thought of old Mrs. Hoffman. 

Then one Sunday morning Flora knocked 
| at the door of the flat across the hall from her 
/own. On opening it, the first remark her 
neighbor made was, ‘‘O Flo, Grandma Hoff- 
man has come!’’ 

& ‘*Your husband’s mother?’’ asked Flora. 


‘*No, his grandmother—his parents are dead. 
Do you remember a trolley ride we took one 
day when you had a holiday from work? 


some relatives of his live, and I introduced 


lady, quite stout, and lame—she was Grandma 
Hoffman. ’’ 





children, and a husband who drank, life was 
hard for young Mrs. Hoffman. 


LORA remembered the little bright blue | | May Hoffman said. 
house on the muddy road that ran south | | this spring, and it affected her mind—she’s 





We | the baby. 
stopped for a drink of water at a house where | } 


you to a tall, black-eyed woman. Well, that 
was Mrs. Schmidt. And there was an old 
Flora’s neighbor had been crying. With four | 


She used to | 
tell her troubles to Flora, because they had | 


been clerks together at the Emporium before | 
| young Mrs. Hoffman her decision. 


they were married. 


| ‘TI know you think I ought to be good to | 


| grandma,’’ she went on. ‘‘Honestly, I’d keep 
| her if I could. I’ve tried to do my part—but 


earned anything for two months, they’ve shut | 
| down on us at the grocery, and I don’t see_ 
| how we can pay the rent. I’ll have to get 


a sick old woman here. ’’ 

Flora stepped into her friend’s kitchen. The 
sick baby was wailing, and she could hear 
| the old woman crying aloud, like a child, in 
| the other room. 

‘*She’s lots worse than when you saw her,’’ 


some kind of work to do—and I can’t, with | 


| said young Mrs. Hoffman. 


all day. 


indoors. I never saw a worse-looking place | been smashed that the hall looked like a 
than it was when we went to help clean up | battle-field after hideous slaughter. 


The episode cured me of political wagers, 


the night before so many big Red-hearts had | although in this case I had stood only to lose. 


GRANDMA HOFFMAN & 
+ M._ GAUSS 


& So 6 






‘She had a light stroke 


'melancholy. She just sits and cries that way 
When Mrs. Schmidt made up her 
mind that she wouldn’t look after her, she 
sent her in town to me. 

**T?ll tell you how it was. John Hoffman 
got the farm, with the understanding that he’d 
always give his mother a home. He never 
made money—just mortgaged the farm and 
spent what it brought. Well, John died, and 
his widow married Schmidt. I guess she feels 
she hasn’t time to look after grandma—but 
you see how it is; they agreed always to give 
her a home on the farm. 

‘*Oh, I’d keep her if I could. But her mind 
is like that of a child, and she is so deaf you 
have to shout everything into her ear. The 
worst of it is, she’s set against going back to 
the farm. Flora, you go in and talk to her— 
tell her how I’m fixed. I feel so sorry for her, 
—and for myself, too,—I’d break down and 
ery if I tried to tell her. I’m going to have 
Jim take her back to the farm this afternoon. 
And, Flo,—I hate to ask it,—could you lend 
me fifteen cents for trolley fare?’’ 

Flora entered the room in which the old 
woman was. Grandma Hoffman had been 
given a new wrapper for her trip into town, 
and wore a large, showy necktie. She had 
been as pleased as a child to come. 

When she saw Flora, she stopped crying and 
rocking. Now Flora was beautiful, with bright 
brown eyes, a sweet mouth, and a fresh com- 
plexion that had just a dust of freckles. 
Grandma Hoffman smiled. 

‘Have the rocking-chair, Flora.’’ Uncon- 
sciously, May Hoffman spoke in a loud tone. 
The old woman heard the name. 

‘‘Are you Flora?’’ she asked, wonderingly. 

‘*You see?’’? whispered young Mrs. Hoff- 
man. ‘‘She hasn’t her mind, at all. Her 
daughter Flora has been dead more than 
twelve years. ’’ 

Flora’s eyes were soft and shining. She sat 
down before Grandma Hoffman, and laid her 
hand on hers. ‘‘Yes, I’m Flora,’’ she said. 

As May Hoffman remarked, it was Flora’s 
own fault that grandma wanted to stay with 


her. Some girls have few friends; Flora had 
almost too mapy. For instance, when she sold 
dolls at the Emporium, customers would ask 


for her, and insist on waiting till she had 
leisure, so that she was always overworked. 
After she was married, her neighbors were 
always coming to her. And even now that 
she was a widow, with two little children, 
people seemed to think that Flora had time to 
spare for every one. Grandma Hoffman felt 
just as every one else did. She squeezed Flora’s 
hands, and began to laugh with joy. 

‘*They kep’ tellin’ me I wouldn’t find you, 
Flo!’ shecried. ‘‘I knowed you’d come soon. 
Wait till I get my bonnet; I’m going right 
home with you.”’ 

In this way the old woman came to live 
with Flora, on whom she had not a claim in 
the world. Moreover, Flora was very busy. 
After working all day in the store, she cooked 
and sewed by gaslight for Lucile and the 
baby. 

‘*T?1i just let her stay here till she gets tired,’’ 
she said to May Hoffman. 

But Grandma Hoffman did not tire of staying 
with Flora. Instead, she was blissfully satis- 
fied; she had stopped crying, and went about 
crooning. With her poor, twisted hands she 
tried to make clothes for Lucile’s doll, and 
she was perfectly happy when she was cuddling 
Occasionally she would do strange, 
unthinking things. One day she poured water 
into the gasoline-can. After that Flora knew 
that she should never be left unwatched; she 
might set fire to the flat. So little Lucile had 
to stay indoors to watch her. 

But it seemed wrong to burden the litt!e 
thing. Lucile was not strong, and she neede:! 
to be outdoors, playing in the new children’s 
park. Finally, Flora decided that poor 0 
grandma could stay no longer. 

She waited till another Sunday, then to 


‘‘Why, I don’t blame you!’’ said May. ** 
course it isn’t your place to keep grandma 
we wouldn’t let you if you wanted to ever 


had lain covered too long, and had undergone | Flo, how can I do. any more? Jim hasn’t | |much. We must get her back to the farm.’ 


The weather was growing very warm. 
was close and foul in the large apartme 
house, with smells of cabbage and tobac: 
Flora hated to keep a child in such atmosphe: 

‘*Hear that woman on the third floor scold 
**She’s as bad ; 
Mrs. Schmidt.’’ 

Flora caught her breath quickly. 
grandma any other children ?’’ 

‘*She had only the three: my husban' 


** Has 
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father, and Aunt Flora, who died, and Uncle | again to the bedroom, her castle in the air| With her heart beating strangely and very | shop, and I’m chief assistant. 
She had actually convinced | fast, in her awe and astonishment, Flora went | to keep store round the Fourth of July; 


Andrew. He went to Hawaii,and we’ ve always | 
believed he was drowned. 


seemed quite real. 


fond of his mother, a roving sort of a fellow | away to a beautiful home, lovingly prepared | For the moment she did not know. what to 


and a big talker. 
make her a rich woman some day.’’ 

‘*Then there’s—nobody !’’ 

“T’ll tell you how we’ll manage about | 
grandma,’’ said May. 
doesn’t want to take a trolley ride this after-| 
noon. When we get out to Schmidt’s, we can | 


all stop for a glass of milk; then, when she | wall of the next house. Flora bent over the | sunset. 
Just wait a | bed, spoke to the old woman, and looked into _ house-finch began to sing. 
her face. 


isn’t looking, we’ll slip off. 
minute. I’ll go into your room and talk to 
her.’’ 


Grandma was pottering about the kitchen. and she had a surprised look—as if, perhaps, | sad, because Grandma Hoffman no longer | 
In the past | she had caught sight of her own Flora, and | needed a home, but had found a beautiful | 


The sun shone on her white hair. 


He used always to say he’d for her. 





In the meantime, her own heart was 
full of gladness because she had not sent the 
old woman away. 

Apparently, Grandma Hoffman was still 


The room was almost dark; the only light | 
‘came from a window that looked out on the 


Grandma was smiling joyously in her sleep; | 


| do. 


He was awfully | herself that grandma would soon be called | away from the bed and stood at the window. | expect to do a rushing business. 


It’s good fun 
we 
Advertise us 


| over a 


t the Point, will you?’’ 


They said they would. They came into the 


Below the window was a narrow strip of | shop, bought explosives enough to bombard a 
bricked court, in which children were quarrel- | | citadel, and went away without asking William 


ing with each other. 


no factory smoke. 
‘the next house were rosy with the glow of 
Up under the eaves a pink-throated 
Flora’s eyes were filled with tears. She did 
not know why. Surely no one ought to be 


few days, their old bright blue color had re- | knew what a mistake she had been making. | one, in which she was welcomed and beloved. 


turned to the faded eyes. Flora’s were suddenly 
wet, looking at the twisted old hands—hands 
that in their day had milked and fed and 
pitched hay, had cuddled babies, and washed 
and scrubbed, had cooked huge meals for 
harvest hands, and with all, had had strength 
enough to make pies and shortcake for the 





boys; hands that were past all work now. 

But grandma thought she was busy. She 
talked cheerily to Lucile. ‘‘Run out and feed 
the chickens, deary, and when you get back 
I’li make you a little pie. ’’ 

Lucile was like her mother; she would not 
for anything have hurt grandma’s feelings; 
she just smiled with her pretty brown eyes. 
And the old woman forgot the chickens and 
the pie. 

‘‘She’s as happy as a bird here!’’ said May 
Hoffman. ‘‘Isn’t it queer how notional she | 
gets? But, Flo, I’d think, from watching 
her, she was likely to have another stroke— 
and then what would we do? We’d surely 
better take her home to-day.’’ 

She went close to the old woman, and shouted 
into her ear. 

‘‘Say, grandma, we’re all going for a ride 
this afternoon, and we want you to go along. 
You’d better lie down and rest, so you’ll be 
fresh for the trip.’’ She was trembling, how- 
ever, and when Flora stepped to the door with 
her, she put her apron to her eyes. ‘‘I hate 
to treat her that way!’’ she explained. 

Flora sent the children to Sunday-school. 
For a while, as she worked about the flat, she 
tried not to think of the old woman. At about 
eleven o’clock grandma, who was pleased with 
the idea of a trolley ride, consented to take a 
nap. 

But as Flora was preparing dinner, it grew | 
clear to her that she could not deceive the old 
woman; that she must tell her the truth. 
Grandma still believed she had found her own 
daughter; and when she arrived at the farm 
again, she would think that it was her Flora 
who had tricked and deceived her. She must 
be made to understand that her Flora was 
dead, and that there was not rgom for a sick 
old woman in the flat of the stranger who had 
made her so happy. ‘‘Oh, I can’t, I can’t tell 
her!’? whispered Flora. Then she thought of 
her little Iucile—and could not see what else 
there was for her to do. 

At noon, when she went into the bedroom, 
grandma complained of being chilly. Flora 
put a quilt over her feet, and went away. 

‘*Isn’t grandma coming?’’ Lucile asked, as 
they sat down to table. The child did not 
know that the old woman was to go away. 

‘*She was cold,’’ replied Flora, ‘‘so I thought 
I’d let her get warm. I’ll call her in a few 
minutes.’’ But at the mere thought, her heart 
quickened its beat; she had resolved that when 
she went to wake grandma, she would tell 
her the truth. | 

Lucile carefully filled a plate, and set it in 
the warming-oven. ‘‘We want to start for our 
ride at two, mother,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s’ past 
one now. ’’ 

Flora went again to the bedroom to wake 
the old woman. Grandma’s trunk was open. 
There was little clothing in it, but many things 
that had belonged to the daughter Flora— 
Flora’s certificate to teach; the white shoes 
she wore on her wedding-day ; the hymn-book 
from which she used to play her mother’s 
favorites in the dusk of Sunday evenings. 
\nd there were pictures. One, made by a 
‘raveling photographer, showed the porch of 
he blue house. Grandma was there—younger, 
ind less stout, with her Flora’s arm about her 
vaist. 

**Flo?”’ suddenly asked the old woman who | 
iy on the bed. 

‘Yes, it’s Flora. 
1p??? 

**Not now, deary.’’ 

Flora closed the old trunk. She went out, 
ind knocked at young Mrs. Hoffman’s door. 

‘*May,”’ she said, ‘‘you take the children for 
\ trolley ride. I can’t send grandma away 
‘o-day ; I want to—to think about it. Maybe | 
ve can find her a home where she’!I be happy. ”’ 

The afternoon was a long one, with the 
‘hildren away. Flora read a while, then sat | 
hinking — building a castle in the air. In 

ls pretty day-dream she had a letter come 
‘rom Hawaii—no, grandma could not well 
50 to Hawaii; it should be from California. 
\ndrew Hoffman had not been drowned at 
sea, after all; he was well and prosperous, and 


Do you feel like getting 


ae wanted his mother in his home. 
When, late in the afternoon, Flora went 


[n Partnership with Pluck 


In Two Parts. 
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OKING out of the kitchen windows later 
in the day, Miss Cynthia Harwood beheld 
a most extraordinary sight. William, with 


well-rumpled hair, and clad in blue overalls | 
|and jumper, occupied the scene, together with 


several pails of paint, various thin strips of 


' board and cardboard, and other implements of 


the sign-painter’s craft. That William was a 
workman of no mean attainments was already 
evident. The signs that he had already made, 
and that stood drying against the fence and 
the trees, were without 
question designed to 
attract the eye and hold 
the attention. 

The largest was em- 
bellished by a flaming 
red and blue Chinese 
lantern, carefully 
tacked flat upon it, un- 
derneath which, in red 
and blue letters, was 
this inscription : 

At the Sign of the 
Chinese Lanterns! Cele- 
brate Independence 

Day with a Siss and a 

Boom! Everything you 
want to do it with at 

Riggs and Company, 

Woosterville. 

Our Firecrackers are 
Snappier Our Fireworks 
are Showier Our Flags 
are more American than 
any others. 

** Good land !’’ said 
Sarah Martin, when 
she and Miss Harwood 
came out into the yard 
and inspected the signs. 
**‘Seems to me as if a 
trifle more modesty 
would be becoming in 
such young folks. I 
should call this just 
right down brag.’’ 

‘*That’s what it is,’’ 
said William, as with 
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to ask for them,’’ Mary protested. ‘‘I saved 
| the seeds from last year; they didn’t cost me 
| anything. ’” 





said. 
please, as long as they want your stuff at the 
price you ask.’’ 

‘Seaver, I’ve sold three baseballs, four bats, 
| a mask and a catcher’s mitt, all in a bunch,’’ 
| chanted Watt. ‘‘Some fellows are getting up 


‘That has nothing to do with it,’’ William | 
‘*You’re free to make any profit you | 


But above, the sky was | what it all meant. 
‘*We’ll ask her if she | fast asleep; she did not wake at Flora’s step. | softly blue—for it was Sunday, and there was | William explain. 
Some little clouds above he did not care; 


a game for the Fourth over at Lakeview. | | 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


And to none of them did 


They might think it a joke; 

all he did care for was that 
they should help advertise the firm. This 
point he made clear to them so many times 
that when they drove off they shouted back 
promises to talk the inhabitants of Point-o’- 
Pines deaf on the subject of Riggs & Company. 

Whether they made good their word or 
whether it was William’s posters that brought 
}about the desired result, the little business 
|** boomed.’”? On the morning of July 3d, 
| William telegraphed to his father for another 
box of fireworks. The sleepy little town woke 
| from its natural lethargy. The village minis- 
ter bought two flags, and hung them out over 
his small front porch. Two parishioners fol- 
|lowed this patriotic example; and the dry- 
goods store, although it bought nothing of 
Riggs & Company, draped some dusty streamers 
of party-colored cheese-cloth across its dingy 
front. 

At daybreak of Independence day Miss 
Harwood’s own house was made glorious with 
a great cloud of bunting; and an immense 
flag, for which William had sent home, 
screened the long veranda from end to end. 
All day Miss Harwood and Sarah Martin sat 
behind the folds of the flag, and watched the 
sights with satisfaction. 


‘*William’s father wrote me,’’ murmured 





a broad and masterful 

sweep he put on a 

brushful of yellow 

paint. ‘*But we have the right stuff back of 
it, and this sort of thing will make it go.’’ 

Watson Riggs was enthusiastic when William 
called him to look at the signs. 

**I could have done better if I’d had water- 
colors,’’ said William, with a look at his 
clothes. He had taken off his overalls, and 
now stood in a pair of ruined trousers, for the 
paint, oil and turpentine had soaked through. 
But he cared nothing for that. ‘‘If I could 
only go over with you and help pick out the 
best places, I’d give my supper—and I’m starv- 
ing, too. Be sure you don’t get modest, now, 
like Miss Sarah Martin, and go hanging them 
behind the doors and up under the foliage of 
the trees. Put them where they’!] count. ’’ 

“*T will,’? promised Riggs, and drove away 
with his load, for he had to borrow a horse 
and wagon to carry away the signs. 

The posters were no sooner up than they 
began to bring business. On the first day of 
July the real rush began. 

It was impossible now for tourists in auto- 
mobiles, or in any other vehicles, to go through 
the main street of the village without seeing 
the gay riot of color that marked Riggs & 
Company. Not an inch of the shop front 
was left uncovered by the bunting. Flags 


| waved from all the trees in the neighborhood 


of the shop for a distance of thirty feet on 


/each side of it, and the millinery and the 


hardware shop received that much free deco- 
rating. The stand outside was brimming over 
with all things needed for a glorious Fourth: 
a second stand on the side of the walk toward 
the road was brilliant with flowers from Mary 
Riggs’s garden. 

**Those flowers are a big attraction,’’ de- 
clared William to Mary. *‘‘We’ll put the price 
up from now on. Ten cents is too little for 
such a lot as that last girl got. She’d have 
paid a quarter and thought them cheap. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, but it seems as if ten cents was enough 





“I WANT YOU TO MEET MY FRIEND RIGGS.” 


wish we could go over, but of course we’ll be 
tied up that day.’’ 

‘*T should hope so. If we’re not, I’ll tend 
store and let you go. I couldn’t go, anyhow, 
you know,’’ William reminded him, with a 
sigh, for he was greatly interested in baseball. 

‘*Too bad. I keep forgetting. Guess you’ve 
forgotten it yourself these days, you’ve been 
so busy. ” 

‘*Yes. So have you been busy. You can’t 
have done much studying this week.’’ 
| ‘Oh, more or less. I can’t afford not to. 
| So I get up early. ’’ 

**What’s your hurry about going to college? 
Take it easy and go next year, when I do.’’ 

‘I can’t afford to wait. I’ve something to 
do when I come out.’’ 

**What?’’ 

Watson Riggs glanced soberly down the 
street toward the little brown. house at the 
turn of the road. *‘You’ve seen my people, ’’ 
he answered, rather shortly.. There were 
moments when William’s care-free manner 
irritated him a little—he felt so far from care- 
free himself. Were not an invalid father, a 
little sister, and a mother who did washing 
reasons enough for getting through college as 

| soon as possible? 

‘**You haven’t told me what course you’re 
going to take,’’ William said. 

‘*Civil engineering. Hello, here comes an- 
other motor!’ he added, and hurried inside 
with his broom. Springing up, William stood 
by the flower-stand, and watched the approach- 
ing car. J 

**Well, well, well! 
way up here in the country! 
here, Willy boy ?’’ 

As it happened, William knew three people 
out of the five in the car. They all got out, 
and plied him with questions. 

“T want you to meet my friend Riggs,’’ 
William said. ‘Come inside. He owns the 


If here isn’t Will Seaver 
What you doing 





Miss Cynthia, half to herself, half to her 
faithful body - guard, ‘‘that William was so 
lazy he was going to send him up here, where 
he could be so much lazier that he’d get tired 
of it for the rest of his life. I wish David 
could see the boy to-day.’’ 

‘He can be pretty middling spry when he 
takes a notion,’’ agreed Sarah Martin, as she 
watched William run across the village square. 
**And he seems to be taking the notion pretty 
steady since he got in so thick with the Riggs 
boy. It’s two weeks and a day since he set 
in that hammock. ’’ 

‘**Well, I suppose business’1!] drop back now, ’’ 
prophesied Watt Riggs, cheerfully, on the 
morning of the fifth, He was sweeping ex- 
ploded firecrackers and other débris into heaps 

“Oh, of course we can’t do Fourth of July 
business every day in the year,’’ William 
responded. ‘But it won’t drop back—clear 
back. We’ve got a reputation now; we must 
keep it. I’m going to propose that we put in 
a side-line or two. Summer stuff, you know.’’ 

Watt looked puzzled. ‘Garden - stuff, you 
mean? 

**Well, hardly. ‘That wouldn’t pay here. I 
meant the sort of thing hotel people like to 
buy—trinkets and souvenirs, baskets and col- 
ored handkerchiefs and belts. I know the 
department in our house, and if I write they’ll 
know what to send us. What do you say?’’ 

**IT say you’re a business man,’’ said Riggs, 
admiringly. 

**T wish you’d tell that to my father,’’ said 
William Seaver. ‘‘He thinks I’m no good.’’ 

‘*1 don’t believe he thinks that,’’ replied 
Watt Riggs. 

When Mr. David Seaver received the letter 
saying that the firm of Riggs & Company was 
nearly out of goods,—‘‘sold out by a great 
business on the Fourth,’’ the letter read,—and 
asking that a careful selection of ‘‘the sort of 
fancy notions summer people go in for’’ be 
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forwarded without delay, he leaned back in 
his chair and considered. 

‘‘Shall I give him free play?’’ 
himself. ‘‘Or shall I take time to go up there 
and see him. It sounds like business, yet—I 
can hardly believe —’’ 

Ile forwarded the 
promptly acknowledged. ‘The letter contained 
a post-office order for the amount due David 
Seaver & Company ‘‘for goods to date.’? When 
Mr. Seaver saw that, he made up his mind to 


take the train for Woosterville as soon as he} 
He wanted to lay eyes upon his son | 


could. 
and find out what had happened. 


It was, however, late in July before he could 


make the trip. Driving over from the station, 
he asked a question or two of the driver. 

‘*Riggs & Company? Yes—that’s 
everybody goes to get all kinds of stuff. Couple 
of boys run it, but they’re wide-awake. Notice 
their signs at the hotel ?’’ 

Mr. Seaver had been in too much haste to 
observe the signs; he regretted it now. 

‘‘Well, I guess you don’t need any sign 
when you come in sight of their place. They’ve 


got it fixed to keep you staring from the time | 


you come in sight till you get out of sight.’’ 

Coming into view of the small village green, 
Mr. David Seaver leaned forward with quick- 
ened pulses. He took no time to look for his 
half-sister Cynthia’s house. Riggs & Company 
caught his gaze on the instant, and held it, 
fascinated. 

He was used to advertising displays in their 
most insidious and attractive forms, but he 
was not used to anything like this. Of course 
the small shop had the advantage of a back- 
ground of dull country stores, which knew as 
little of the rules of decoration as they knew 
of the ways of David Seaver & Company. 
But, quite aside from that, Mr. Seaver was 
obliged to admit that the new firm had found 
a way to attract interest and respectful atten- 
tion. 

Yet it was rather difficult to tell where the 
art of it lay. There were no mechanical 
devices of any sort to catch the eye. The 
space occupied by the shop, and the show- 
window itself, were too small to permit any 
ambitious display. The sidewalk in front had 
been carefully sanded. The shop had kept 
its patriotic decorations of bunting, under a 
gleaming white awning. Stands full of fresh 
summer flowers made the place gay, and a 
new poster, William’s latest and most brilliant 
effort, called attention in striking lettering to 
the fact that ice-cream would be served to all 
customers on Saturday evenings through the 
month of August. The surprising fact about 
this announcement was that it celebrated, not 
the usual frozen custard made in country 
villages, but the choicest confection of David 
Seaver & Company. 

‘*Stop here,’’ said Mr. Seaver, on the oppo- 
site side of the square. Paying and dismissing 
the driver, he walked across the green. 

It was the noon hour; there was not a sign 
of life in the square. 
forward, he noticed that the signs of travel 


were all on the side of the green that led | 
He crossed the street, passed | 


toward Riggs’s. 
the flower-stands, came up under the awning, 
took one glance at the miniature show-window, 


and pulling open the screen door, stepped into 


the shop. 

Behind the counter stood a familiar youthful 
figure, bending over a book that lay open on 
the small show-case. The attitude showed 
close application. Pencil and note-book were 
at hand. 

So great was the student’s absorption that 
for a moment he did not notice the visitor’s 
quiet entrance. He let a long breath escape 
him, however, as if the work he was at was 
taxing his faculties severely, and as he sighed 
he looked up at a small clock on a shelf. Then 
he saw his father’s face. 

‘* Jinks!’’ exelaimed William. Then he 
stammered, ‘‘D-didn’t expect you, sir.’’ 

‘*Naturally not,’’ said his father, with a 
smile. He held out his hand over the counter. 
William shook it. 

‘*Have you been to dinner, father?’’ he 
asked, with a second glance at the clock. ‘‘It’s 
about time. Riggs’ll be back in five minutes 
now, and then I’ll take you over.’’ 

‘*Yes, I should like to meet Riggs.’’ Mr. 
Seaver was glancing round the shop. A short 
examination seemed to satisfy him; in fact, he 
preferred to study his son’s face. ‘‘Attractive 
little place you’ve made of it between you. 
Reading, eh?’’ 

He picked up the open book on the counter. 
William flushed, and was silent. 

‘¢ Trigonometry? ’’ inquired Mr. Seaver, 
casually. ‘*Let’s see—I believe that’s what 
you failed in—among other things. ’’ 

‘*That was what stumped me worst,’’ ad 
mitted William. ‘‘Riggs likes it. Riggs is 
going to be a civil engineer. I don’t like it, 
but — 

**Do you think you’re getting hold of it?’’ 

‘*T think so. Riggs is helping. He’s going 
to college in the fall.’’ 

‘*Bright fellow, Riggs?’’ 

**T should say so. We’re great chums. I 
—father—of course I—maybe I won’t be able 
to make it, but I’ve got all of August to 
prepare—and —’’ 

His voice stuck. What he saw in his father’s 


he asked | 


goods, which were | 


the place | 


But as Mr. Seaver went | 


| face seemed to unnerve him. 
| his father really cared like that — 


in the fall?’’ asked David Seaver, gently for 
so stern a man. He held out his hand again. 


If he had known | counter, gripped the outstretched hand. 


| 


'do!’’? he said. Then he looked toward the | 


‘*You mean to try those examinations again | door. 


**Father, here’s Riggs,’’ he said, with a 
happy choke in his voice. 


| William Seaver, rushing from behind the | know Riggs.’’ 
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W. Londergan, night - watch- 
man at the B. & H. terminal 
yards, sometimes wished that he was back 


"Sis DER,” otherwise Thomas 


| again, toiling manfully at his earlier occupation | point was a spout from which its contents | on gang loyalty. 








them, underneath the frame- 


dock, was a huge coal-pocket. It was 
lined with corrugated iron; at its lowest | 


| as a ‘‘dock-walloper’’; but when he remem-| could be drawn off into the holds of steamers. 


bered how his back ‘‘gave out,’’ compelling 
| him to spend three months in a hospital, he | 
| was thankful for his present job, despite its | 
drawbacks. 


ORAWN BY GEORGE AVISON 


| 


The fleeing man sprang round the jimmies, 
and leaped ahead along the ends of the ties; 
his pursuer was on the opposite side of the line | 
|of cars. On reaching the end of the string, 


These drawbacks were numerous, it seemed | the fugitive glanced back over his shoulder. 





“NOW, WHERE'D YOU HIDE 


to him. In the first place, it was night- 
work, which means trying to sleep when nearly 
every one else is awake and making a racket. 
Then there were the local station-master and 
| the division superintendent, who were con- 
stantly asking questions, prodding him to im- 
possible feats of watchfulness, and holding 
| him responsible for petty depredations and 
trespasses, which he had striven earnestly but 
ineffectually to prevent. 

For at least nine months of the year he had 
the tramps to contend with—in midsummer 
they were almost as thick as flies. Sometimes 
a score of them would come in a body, crossing 
over from the C., V. & G. to take the B. & 
H. south. They were often thieves as well as 
trespassers, and some were hardened criminals. 
A night-stick was sufficient in dealing with 
one or two ‘‘hoboes,’’ but when they came in 
droves, Spider was thankful for the permit that 
enabled him to carry two automatic revolvers. 

Worse even than the tramps—worst of all his 
troubles, in fact—was the ‘‘ Pine Street gang, ’’ 
an organization of a dozen or more young 
loafers. 





To secure money they often resorted | 


to violence or theft; and as Londergan was a | 


stumbling-block in their way, they regarded | 
him as their natural enemy, and annoyed him | 
in every possible manner. 

He had been repeatedly warned that they 
would do him harm, especially after he had 
appeared as prosecuting witness against several 
of them ; 


but this did not deter him from doing | 


his duty at all times, for there was no trace of | 


cowardice in the tall, shambling young watch-| or ten minutes, at the farthest, the man be- | 


man. 


ing a freight siding, 
round the end of a box car, each carrying a 
good-sized bundle. 


| 


THAT STUFF YOU STOLE?” 


Only thick, irregular shadows were visible; | 
the watchman was not to be seen. 
Instantly following the glance, the fugitive 


let himself down between the rails till he hung | 


at arm’s length, and then dropped. He had 


resolved to hide on the coal in the pocket, and | 
then, when the search was over, to crawl out | 


and escape. 
Spider Londergan had lost sight of his man, 
but as he passed the last car he heard a low, 


choking, inarticulate cry, and smelled the bitu- | 


minous dust that struggled sluggishly upward 
between his feet. Then he knew precisely 
what had happened. 

He had a prisoner, —there could be no doubt 
of that,—but unless he took prompt action, it 
would be a dead man who would roll out 
of the spout when that particular pocket 
was emptied. 
slack ! 

Slack is the dust and siftings of soft coal, 
and is used in a certain type of boiler furnace, 
where it burns fiercely and produces great heat. 
But it is excessively dirty to handle, and in 
bin or pocket is more treacherous than quick- 
sand. A man who lies flat can ‘‘swim’’ on its 
surface and keep afloat, but if he tries to stand 
| upright, he will be sucked down, and soon 
| strangled by the thick dust that every motion 
throws into the air. Even a ‘‘swimmer’’ cannot 
long survive, for the same reason. 

Londergan had been a famous ‘‘dust-eater’’ 
when he worked on the docks, and well under- 
stood the deadly nature of the stuff. In five 


| neath him would be beyond human aid; and 
One evening late in September, while cross-|if he struggled ignorantly, he might sink in | 
he saw two men slink | much less time. } 


The watchman sprang to the side of the 


On seeing him, they ran | trestle, where he knew his figure would stand | 
toward the water-front, where there were | out against the sky, and shouted to the man | 


innumerable hiding - places; but Spider was | skulking somewhere under the maze of timbers 


close at their heels as they neared the long, 
skeleton-like trestles that overhung the coal- 
pockets. This portion of the yards was poorly 


lighted, but the watchman knew every foot of | ing. 
He gained so rapidly on the rear | 


the ground. 


man that the fellow dropped his bundle and | 


at his left. 


‘*Hi, there!’’ he called. ‘‘Your friend has 


| jumped into a pocket of slack, and is smother- 


| 


I want that long ladder from beside the 
roundhouse, quick !’’ 
He waited in tense silence after the call. 


ran up on the first trestle, while his companion | Would the fleeing thief suspect a trap and refuse 


disappeared in the darkness under the one next | to answer? 


to it. 
had the best chance of capturing. 


| eally sincere, for in a moment, almost from 


A string of empty coal-jimmies, with their | beneath his feet, came a response. 


brakes locked, stood on the long incline of the 
trestle, ready to be drawn away in the morn- 
ing toward the bituminous mines. 


Beyond | 


‘‘Was that really slack he jumped into, | 


Spider?’’ asked a Voice from the darkness. 
“Yes. Now move fast after that ladder. ’’ 


ae | | 


“I want you to! 


work at the end overhanging the | 


For it was two-thirds full of | 


There must have been something | 
Spider kept straight on after the one he | compelling in his tone—something unequivo- 


What are you wanting with the ladder?’’ 
‘*T want you to bring it here, use it to climb 
| up this trestle, and then. let it down into the 
pocket. I’m going down after him—now.’’ 
‘*There ain’t any trick in this, is there, 
| Spider ?’’ 

‘‘No! Will you come with that ladder—come 
on the jump, without fail?’’ 

** Ves, 7 

**Then do it!’ 

Londergan turned, flung off his coat, knotted 
his bandanna handkerchief loosely over his 
| mouth and nose, and deliberately dropped, face 
forward, into the pocket. He knew perfectly 
well just what risk he ran in depending for 
| succor upon a worthless young seamp of the 
Pine Street gang, but it was his nature to 
take big risks in the performance of what he 
deemed his duty. Besides, he counted much 
It would be an everlasting 
disgrace for a ‘‘Pine-Streeter’’ to desert a 
comrade in the face of danger. 

As he struck the yielding, grimy surface, 
Spider began to move his long arms and legs 
as a swimmer would, while he felt in every 
direction about him. Absolutely nothing could 
be seen, for the natural darkness of the big 
coal-pocket was made worse by the eddying 
clouds of dust. 

‘*Where are you?’’ he called. 
speak, cough !’’ 

An indescribable sound, a dry, rasping cluck, 
was audible at his left. Londergan under- 
stood. The poor fellow’s throat was so filled 
with the dust that he could not even cough 
naturally. He was already far along toward 
suffocation. 

Turning in the direction of the sound, Spider 
struggled vigorously toward it, and presently 
his hand swept the man’s head. 

It was level with the surface of the slack, 
but the sinking victim had instinctively done 
the one thing that had saved him from being 
already submerged. When buried to the waist, 
he had thrown his body as far back as possible. 
Now he was down to the armpits, with his 
hands before his face, striving to clear his 
nostrils and mouth of the clinging dust. 

The watchman swiftly unfastened the hand- 
kerchief from about his own face, and wiped 
the other’s face with two strokes. 

‘*‘Lean back!’’ he gasped, and strove to 
“‘swim’’ away, clutching the man’s collar, and 
striving to drag his body from the clinging 
dust. 

**Kiek—hard—with both—legs!’’ he ordered. 
He could say no more. His uncovered mouth 
had filled with dust, and he could even feel it 
in his lungs. Already his nostrils were 
clogged. 

But when ‘‘eating dust,’’ he had learned the 
trick of breathing through slitted lips and 


} 


“Tf you can’t 


- clenched teeth. A novice would have suc- 


cuinbed in three minutes. He might retain 
his strength for ten, perhaps; but if the other 
| gangster failed with the ladder,—if he proved 
a coward or a skeptic regarding the deadliness 
of slack,—there would be two victims to clog 
the spout instead of one. . 

Spider felt himself slowly sinking, and 
‘‘swam’’ harder than before; but he could not 
long keep two afloat. The man had kicked 
feebly a few times, but his strength and breath 
| were practically spent. 

It seemed an interminable time in the suffo- 
cating gloom before Londergan heard a rasping 
sound overhead, and his heart gave a joyous 

| leap. The man had climbed up to the trestle, 
and was dragging the ladder after him. 

‘*Hey, below there! Where do you want it?’’ 
came a hail from above. 

The watchman strove desperately to speak, 
but his tongue felt as if coated with sandpaper. 
| Frantically he rubbed one shirt-sleeve across 
| his mouth and nose, and tried again. 

‘*Heh-h, heh-h!’’ he rasped, in an exagger- 
| ated whisper; but the listener, peering vainly 
| downward, heard. 

Then came the sound of wood sliding along 

a steel rail, and one side of the ladder struck 
sharply against the watchman’s shoulder. He 
caught it and switched it about. 

‘*Keep hold—th’ top!’’ he barked, and swung 
one foot upon the lowest—and already buried 

| —rung. 

Alone, he could climb out without difficulty ; 
but had he the strength to drag the other from 
the clinging substance? Hooking his hands 
under the man’s arms, he tugged with all his 
might, but in a moment was strangling and 
temporarily helpless. 

The man above was calling, but Spider could 
not reply. 

Coughing violently to clear his throat, but 
drawing in quite as much dust as he expelled. 
he tore a section from one side of his shirt anc 
frantically wiped his face. Then he agai: 
seized the prostrate ‘*Pine-Streeter,’’ and lit 
erally trod the long ladder downward till it 
touched bottom. An instant later the prisoner’ 
legs were released with a-jerk. 

Throwing him across his back, Londerga 
staggered up the ladder, lifted his burden int» 
the other’s arms, and crawled out. For the nex! 
| two minutes he lay panting across the trac! 
| while the man who had let down the ladd: 
| worked over his companion. 
**Water—roundhouse!’’ said Spider, 


stru 


gling to his feet, and pointing down the yard: 
The other led the way toward the building 















supporting his reeling, gasping friend. Once 
they had drunk, and splashed the water over 
their faces, Londergan was himself again. 

‘* Now, ’’ he said, with voice restored, 
although his face, and, indeed, his whole body, 
was coal-black, ‘‘where’d you hide that stuff 
you stole?’’? His tone was peremptory, and a 
weapon was shining in his hand. 

‘“‘Why,’’ said the one he had saved, 
dropped my bundle.’’ 

‘“‘T know you did. What was in it?’’ 

‘*A bolt of silk. ’’ 

‘“‘What did you do with yours?’’ he de- 
manded of the other. ‘‘Don’t you edge away, 
or I’ll shoot !’’ 

‘‘Tt’s under the trestle,’’ said the fellow, 
sullenly. ‘‘But this is a nice way to treat me, 
after I came back and saved your life!’’ 

‘*Whose life was I saving? Go ahead of me, 
both of you, and pick up those bundles !’’ 

He drove them before him, and made them 


gather up the stolen property and return it to | 


the rifled car. 

The broken seal showed how they had 
entered. Their crime was not petty thieving, 
but burglary and grand larceny, involving a 
heavy penalty. 

‘*Ts this all you fellows took ? ”’ 
asked. 


Spider 


telling the truth. 
he ordered. He was thinking hard. 
finally said, ‘‘and I can send you to state prison 


for this night’s work. But I hate to send up 
a man whose life I’ve saved, and still more a 


I | fellow who was man enough to come back and 


help. 

‘*The farmers along our line want hands to 
work in their corn-fields and orchards—want 
’em bad. You boys go home; and to-morrow 
you start out aftera job. If you do—and stay | 
honest—you’ll never hear any more about this. 
If you don’t —’’ There was more menace | 
in the unspoken words than as if he had blus- | 
tered. 

They turned away, and disappeared in 
silence. The next morning Londergan reported | 
a car-seal broken, but nothing, apparently, 


plaint of loss. 


since they left town, and he is beginning to 
cherish the belief that they may be leading 





‘*Yes, yes,’’ they assured him; and a glance 
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OME writers have accounted for the aste- 
roids on the theory that they are the 
fragments of a world that from some 

unknown cause has been exploded in its orbit. 
Similarly, many have thought that perhaps at 
some distant time, when the seas shall have 
been drunk up into the cracked and thickened 
crust of the age-shrunken earth, and the vol- 
canoes—those vents of the fiery interior—shall 
have become choked and extinct, the pent-up 





gases generated from the descending moisture 
by the still great internal heat 
may actually explode the old 
earth like a veritable bombshell. 

But that can never happen. 

In 1883 Krakatoa, a sleepy old 
voleano on a small island in the 
Strait of Sunda, between Java 
and Sumatra, began to show 
marked signs of uneasiness. 
Round the voleano the quaking 
earth opened enormous fissures 
in the bottom of the sea, down 
which rushed Niagaras of water. 
Then the fissures closed, and con- 
fined the engulfed flood in the hot 
subterranean depths. The water 
was quickly converted into 
steam, the steam into its disso- 
ciated gases, without room for 
expansion. It exerted a pressure 
equal to that of the strongest 
dynamite. 

The great chimney of Kra- 
katoa, sealed since the memory 
of man, barred the normal path 
of escape. Higher and higher 
mounted the pressure under the 
huge mass of the volcano; then, 
of a sudden, came a blast that 
actually shook the earth. Never 
before in historic time had there 
been such a shock. The whole 
top of the old mountain was 
blown into the sky; the recoil 
was distinctly felt clear through 
the terrestrial ball. 

A vast ocean wave rushed from 
Krakatoa, rolled up on the Aus- 
tralian continent, encircled it, 
swept across the Pacific, against 
the South American coast, and 
rounding Cape Horn, met the 
wave that, going round the earth 
in the opposite direction, had 
passed across the Indian Ocean 
and round the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Joining forces, the two great 
tides rushed up the Atlantic, 
even to the coast of France and 
the British Isles. That was the 
greatest tidal wave ever known. 
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concentrated on a space thirteen 
inches square, would equal 
the pressure constantly exerted 
by the crust of the earth. 


honest lives somewhere. 
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in the atmosphere to give a peculiar rose tint | 
to the sunsets. 


This great cataclysm has been cited as an | 


indication of the power of the pent-up forces 
that may some day disrupt the earth itself. 

Let us examine the underlying principles 
that must guide us in passing judgment on 
the correctness of this theory. 

An explosive compound is a combustible 
combined, mechanically or chemically, either 
with oxygen or with an oxidizing substance 
that will burn without the help 
of atmospheric oxygen. 

Among the most powerful 
high explosives are nitrogelatin | 
and picric acid, each of which 
has a density more than one and 
a half times that of water. The 
products of their combustion are 
nearly all gaseous, whereas the 
products of the combustion of 
ordinary black gunpowder are 
less than half gaseous ; the larger 
part is the solid matter that 
makes the smoke. 

The energy that a high explo- 
sive can exert depends on the 
volume of the gases liberated 
and the temperature to which 
the heat of the explosion can 
raise them. 

The exact temperature of the 
gases liberated by a high explo- 
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is not. absolutely known, but 
may be approximately learned 
through chemical experiment. 
Nor is the amount of pressure 
known with absolute certainty ; 
it is probable, however, that 
nitroglycerin, nitrogelatin and 
picric acid, when detonated in 
a confined space, exert a pres- 


hundred thousand and five hun- 
dred thousand pounds to the 
square inch. 

If we assume that the earth 
crust has a density five times 


age thickness is fifty miles, then 
it follows that it exerts a pres- 
sure of more than five hundred 
thousand pounds to the square 
inch; if the crust is a hundred 
miles thick, then the pressure 
is more than a million pounds 
ARE 

ies tele. certainly greater than the ex- 
most powerful high explosive. 
Plainly, no quantity of high 
explosive detonated under the 


The enormous atmospheric wave set in| crust of the earth would be able to lift it, and | 
motion by the Krakatoan explosion traveled | consequently we know that no world of the | 
at the tremendous velocity of sound,—seven | | size of the earth can ever explode from its own 
hundred and fifty miles an hour, —and is known | pent-up internal forces. 


to have encircled the earth three times. 


What Krakatoa Showed. 


T is estimated that during the eruption 

Krakatoa discharged into the sea as much | 

earthy matter as the muddy Mississippi 
River discharges into the Gulf of Mexico in| 
two hundred and fifty years. So vast a quan- | 
tity of such fine voleanic dust was blown into 
the atmosphere that at the end of a year there 
was enough in suspension to make a pyramid 
twice as high as the Washington Monument. 
For two years enough of this fine dust remained 





But as the earth goes on cooling and shrink- 
ing, will it not some time crack and crumble 


into fragments, and thus become either a string | 


of asteroidal bodies scattered along its orbit, 


| or a lot of meteors to be dispersed in space? 


Now the earth’s crust can never crack deeper 
than a few miles, probably not more than a 
| thousandth part of its diameter. Whether the 
‘earth is solid all the way through, or consists 
of a great molten interior with a relatively thin 
crust upon it, does not matter, for solid rock 
and molten lava behave in the same way ata 


|depth of a few miles. At a depth of fifty 


miles the pressure is so great that granite 


‘*Put that silk back where you found it!’’ | 


“IT know you fellows, both of you,’’ he| 


missing; and there was no subsequent com- | 


The Pine Street gang, although still far from | 
model in behavior, is much less troublesome | 
than it used to be, and is short two active | 


sive at the instant of detonation | 


sure somewhere between three | 


that of water, and that its aver- | 


to the square inch—a pressure ; 


pansive force exerted by the) 





| thousand miles in radius. If the molten interior 
of the earth were removed and the space filled 
| with air under a pressure strong enough to 


would have immedi- 

}ately under the crust 
a density greater than 
that of gold. 


CRUST PRESSURE 
500,000 POUNDS 


i . TO THE 
| Several years ago, in SQUARE 
an article on the phi- INCH. 


losophy of earth- 
| quakes, I asked and 
answered this ques- 
| tion : 

If two solid balls of 
tempered steel, each 
| the size of the earth, 
jand hard as the har- 
veyized face of armor- 
| plate, were taken in 
two Jovian hands, 
| placed gently together 
in space and released, 
what would happen? 
They would behave 
| liquid; they would co- 
alesce like two great 
drops of water, and the highest prominence or 
mountain on the new globe could not have a 
height of fifty miles, because anything so high 
as that would flatten out under its own weight. 

Our ideas of force, mass, motion, space and 
time are only relative; they are derived from 
terrestrial experience. Although the contem- 
plation of the vast mechanism of the skies 
may, through our attempt to compare the 
small things that we know and feel with the 
| things too vast to feel or know, give pleasing 
| play to our imaginations, we can never hope 
actually to comprehend the true magnitude of 
celestial dynamics. 

Smokeless gunpowder, as now made, is not 
a powder, but a hard, horn-like material, 
made into grains of considerable size. Our 
American smokeless powder, which is made 
in the form of multiperforated cylinders, burns 
in a cannon at the rate of about the sixteenth 
of an inch in the sixtieth of a second, or at the 
rate of about four inches a second, whereas a 
high explosive burns at the rate of about four 
miles a second—an enormous velocity, surely. 
Suppose that some celestial anarchist should 
waylay the earth in its orbit, and as it passed, 
should explode behind it a bomb as large as 
itself, what would be the result? If the bomb 
were detonated at one side of the globe, it 
would take half an hour for the explosive 
wave to pass through the bomb itself; in other 
words, it would take the bomb half an hour 
to explode, and in that time the earth would 
have traveled away from the bomb a distance 
of more than thirty thousand miles. 








Suppose! 


UPPOSE that the interplanetary space of 
S our solar system were filled with an explo- 

sive gas that could be detonated and that 
would be consumed with the speed of dynamite ; 
| suppose that this gas were set off immediately 
behind the earth in its orbit, what would be 
the effect upon the earth? The speed of the 
explosive wave is, as we have seen, about four 
miles a second; the speed of the earth in its 
orbit is nearly five times as great, or nineteen 
miles a second; accordingly, the earth would 
rush away from the explosive wave, pass clear 





| round the sun, and meet it on its return about 
| six months later. 

It would take nearly a year for such a 
wave to pass from the earth to the sun. Were 
‘the sun a mass of dynamite, it would take 
| about two and a half days to explode. 

The radiant energy of the sun is estimated 
to be about twelve thousand horse-power for 
| every square foot of its surface. A sphere of 
dynamite about one thousand miles in diameter 
| would have to be exploded every minute to 
produce energy equal to that of the great solar 
furnace. ' 

If, then, no high explosive force is sufficient 


sustain the crust, that air, were it not to liquefy, | 
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inside the car made him believe that they were | would flow like a fluid, and the earth is four | celestial mass. 


car's CRUST 50 MILES Ty, on 


members. Spider has never heard of them | exactly as if they were tHe pressuRES OF THE EARTH'S CRUST AND OF 
THE HIGHEST KNOWN EXPLOSIVES COMPARED. 





to blow up a world the size of this earth, how | 


can worlds explode? 
in which the heavenly bodies can 


up, and that is by collision. 
The stars are flying about in space with 


There is only one way | 
become | one; and I’m so afraid that I shall forget 
possessed of sufficient energy actually to blow | how to talk to anybody except milkmen and 


our 
and 
ap- 


If that should happen, 
astronomers will one day discover a cold 
black sun directly in our path. As we 
proach the monster, perturbations of our 
planets, and of the sun itself, will occur. The 
sun will be unable to 
hold its brood closely 









EXPLOSIVE 

FORCE to their old familiar 
400,000 orbits. The anxiety, 
POUNDS the consternation on 
TO THE earth will be great, but 
ques the catastrophe will be 
INCH. 


seen afar off; for if the 
stranger is traveling at 
the speed of our own 
sun through space, 
about one hundred and 
fifty years will elapse 
after the first telescopic 
sight of it before the 
actual collision takes 
place. 

The energy of motion 


converted into heat, 
sufficient to fuse, com- 
elements the entire mass of both celestial bodies. 
them by the expanding power of the generated 
or blast of their united light. A watcher of 
star burst into view, and he will be amazed, 
sand miles a second, half the speed of light, 
THE FIRST CALL. 
were not at all lonesome, and that 
for calling, but none the less, the change from 
city where they knew no one, was hard for 
*“*I could forgive everything else,’’ Louise 
but people who for six weeks have seen mother 
people, that’s all.’’ 
stand the strain of this argus-eyed watchful- 
with the grocer’s boy and with the ‘wash-lady,’ 
‘‘And to-morrow is sweeping-day again,’’ 
caller, but to do it all for nothing — 
by,’’ when she heard the front door open. As 
whom she recognized as their next-door neigh- 
‘*T must have made a mistake,’’ she apolo- 
Louise caught her breath, and hesitated; 
ing-clothes, and would come in and make a 


light and electricity by 
pletely gasify and re- 
They will expand into space with a velocity 
heat. Moreover, the infinitely fine particles of 
the skies, looking through his telescope from a 
and wonder what inconceivable energy can 
until it becomes a far-flung, nebulous fog. 
By Mabel Nelson Thurston. 
O they had expected nothing else the first 
the village where they had lived all their lives 
them, and there were days that made heavy 
declared, ‘‘if only they would take mother in. 
pass, and who have not made any effort to get 
‘*To say nothing of her daughters,’’ Jessie 
ness over my gloves and skirt bindings! I’m 
yet there are times when I am conscious of an 
Louise warned. ‘‘I should sweep with a good 
The next morning, Louise, in sweeping-cap 
she was expecting her mother, she ran out into 
bor. The lady was looking round in a bewil- 
gized. ‘‘I do beg your pardon. Our keys 
then she burst out: 
call for a few minutes! You see, we’re 


the collision, will be 
duce to their ultimate 
due to the enormous pressure exerted upon 
matter will be driven outward by the pressure 
planet circling some far-off sun, will see a new 
cause the new star to expand a hundred thou- 
wt tt 
F course the Ainslees all said that they 
winter, and that, anyway, they were too busy 
and knew everybody for miles about, to the 
demands upon their courage. 
You may say what you please, Jess Ainslee, 
acquainted with her, can’t be our kind of 
added. ‘‘I don’t know how much longer I can 
sure I have made the most of my acquaintance 
unsatisfied void in my soul.’’ 
heart if I could hope for even a five-minute 
and apron, was busily engaged in ‘‘standing 
the hall, and to her surprise, found a lady 
dered way. 
must be just alike.’’ 
“Oh, if only you wouldn’t mind my sweep- 
strangers—and it’s lonesome not to know any 


grocers. ’’ 
The lady looked at the girl’s pretty, eager 


| velocities that range all the way from five miles | face. 


| a second to five hundred miles a second. 


| | velocity of two hundred miles a second, met in 


head-on collision, they would be fused and) 


gasified by the impact, and the heat generated 
would be sufficient to break up the matter of 


| both into its ultimate elements, and to expand | 


it into a nebulous haze. This is the way in 
which science says that new suns, new nebule 
| and new stars are born. 

Our sun is doomed to extinction by the greedy 
| cold of surrounding space. Duller and duller 
will be its glow, until it shall become at last 
merely a great black ball that drifts on and on 
through indefinite seas of suns, some incon- 
ceivably bright, some dim, some cold and 
black and dead. 

The chances of collision are small, yet all 
suns owe their birth to it. Some time, doubt- 
less, our sun 


will encounter another great | 


| If two celestial orbs, traveling each at a| have been meaning to call, but the time slipped 


**My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘I am ashamed. I 
by —’’ 

An hour later Jessie, on returning home, 
found Louise joyously folding her sweeping- 
cloths. 

‘*You don’t mean,’’ Jessie gasped, when 
she had heard the story, ‘‘that after all the 
pains I have taken to make you wear your - 
tailor-made gown every time you step out of 
the door of your room, you actually entertained 
her in your sweeping-cap and apron! Louise 
Ainslee, there’s a smooch on your face this 
minute !’’ 

Louise, in dismay, put her hand to her 
head. Then she laughed till she sank helpless 
intoa chair. ‘*Anyway, we’ll never have still 
calls with her,’’ she said. 

And she was right. They had found their 
first neighbor. 
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SIR SIDNEY LEE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


T= features by which a Congressman can 
be judged most accurately are his ayes and 


his noes. 

ane NCE, which was more prompt than 
America to recognize the genius of Wilbur 

Wright, will erect a monument to his memory 

on the historic plain of Auvours, where he made 

his first flights in that country. 








HERE is something touching in the tribute 

that the Democrats of South Carolina 
recently paid to Senator Tillman, in giving 
him another term in the Senate. Mr. Tillman 
is ill, and has said that he does not expect to 
live long, but that he would like to die in 
harness. 


ITHIN fifty years the Uniited States has 

produced four great Shakespearian edi- 
tors. That is a considerable number for a 
country in which critical scholarship is of com- 
paratively recent growth. Mr. H. H. Furness, 
the last of the four, died recently at the age of 
seventy-eight years. The others are Hudson, 
Rolfe and White. 

T 


I million new voters this year—three and two- 
thirds million young men who will be enfran- 
chised by age, and one and a third million 
women and newly naturalized citizens. That 
will make about twenty-six million persons 
who will have the right to vote for President 
in November. In 1908 there were about 
twenty-two million voters, but less than fifteen 


million of them went to the polls. 
H°* do you go from your home to your 
work, or from the railroad-station to 
your work? Is it always by the same route? 
Probably. If it is, you are growing old—not 
perhaps in years, but in habits. To do the 
necessary daily duties always in the same way 
is not wise. It tends to make monotonous 
what might be varied. Those who keep longest 
their zest in life and their mental suppleness 
are those who have learned the value of the 
little daily accretions of refreshment. 


HE bogus banana plantation is the latest 

swindle. According tq the report of Mr. 
Arthur J. Clare, American consul at Blue- 
fields, a number of companies in Nicaragua are 
selling shares in banana farms toward the 
development of which nothing whatever has 
been done or is ever likely to be done. The 
victims are mostly widows and other persons 
inexperienced in finance. Most of the shares 
have been sold in the United States and in 
Canada. Mr. Clare issues his report as a 
warning. pre 

HE officers of the Suez Canal Company 

deny that the reduction in rates, which 
will go into effect next January, is caused by 
any fear of competition by the Panama Canal. 
The Suez Canal has been so prosperous in 
recent years, from the enormous traffic passing 
through it, that in spite of lavish expenditures 
for improvements, it has twice cut its rates in 
order to keep its dividends within the limit— 
twenty-five per cent.—that its charter permits. 
The reduced toll will be a dollar and a quarter a 
ton, the same as the rate proposed for Panama. 

EX AS has shown the whole country a quick 

and practical route to agricultural improve- 
ment. The Industrial Congress of the state 
offered prizes to the amount of ten thousand 
dollars for model demonstration farms, of sev- 
eral classes; for boys’ and girls’ corn clubs; 


Russia, a hundred from Turkey, and the others 
from many other lands. Association with | 
these bright and ambitious young foreigners is 
a good thing for young Americans. 


Oo) 


® 


THE “TRUTH” OF HISTORY. 


HEN a man says that he will tell you | 

the truth about your neighbor, you 

may be sure that he can do nothing 
of the kind. No man knows the truth about 
any other man; we are all of us compassed 
about by an impenetrable wall. We live in a 
state of aloofness that varies from the splendid 
isolation of a king to the squalid loneliness of 
a pauper. The husband does not really know 
his wife, and there are reservations even in the 
confidences between mother and child. There 
is only One, the Searcher of Hearts, Who 
knows the truth. 

No one, therefore, need expect the whole | 
truth from such books as ‘‘The True George 
Washington,’’ or ‘‘The True Any One Else.’’ 
All that such books can give is what the | 
author regards as the truth. We may be able | 
to learn how tall Washington was, and what) 
he weighed on a given date; what he had for 
dinner at another time, what his views for | 
publication were on certain questions, and 


what relation he had to certain public events. | 


These facts serve to give us such an under- 


standing of history as we need to guide us, | 


but ‘‘the real Washington’’ remains quite 
unknown, as the real Napoleon and the real 


seed. 


in corn clubs, and are raising, in competition 
with one another, each an acre of corn under 
scientific direction. Where their fathers used 


from fifty to a hundred bushels. Moreover, 
they are selling it for five dollars a bushel for 


{@ raise fifteen bushels, they are harvesting 


Only within a few years have the possibili- 


ties of corn been realized. Now corn-culture | 


is the basis of agricultural education. The 
United States Department of Agriculture, the 
state experiment stations and universities are 
showing the way. If the farmers will only 
follow it,—by right preparation of the soil; by 
selecting the best seed and subjecting it to the 
germination tests; by the adaptation of seed to 
soil and climate; by hybridization ; by planting 
the seeds a few inches apart in the hill, instead 
of all together, —the time will soon come when 


|a crop of less than fifty bushels to the acre 


will be called a failure, and not less than a 
hundred bushels will satisfy the really pro- 
gressive farmer. 


| * ¢ 


WORRY. 


ORRY has been characterized as a 
disease of civilization. Anxiety is a 
more elemental form of unhappiness. 
People dreading bereavement, people over 
whom some vital disaster is impending, are 
living in anxiety. People concerned with the 
simple problem of getting a living are anxious; 


those concerned with the complex problem of | 


| keeping up appearances are worried. 
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|and tyranny of a nation that has not yet 
wholly emerged from the barbarism of the 
middle ages. 

The act governing the tolls and regulating 
the shipping through the Panama Canal, 
although not partizan, may in time divide the 
parties on the issue of the enforcement of the 
treaty under which the canal was built. 

A resolution was passed submitting to the 
states a Constitutional amendment to provide 
for the popular election of Senators. The 
action was not partizan, for it was accomplished 
by the votes both of Republicans and of 


Democrats. 
& & 


MOROCCO. 


O other country promises so remarkable a 
development during the next few years 
as Morocco. Although it is now in large 

part a thinly populated, barren desert, it has 
been found to be rich in natural resources, 
especially in possibilities of agricultural wealth. 





Cesar remain unknown. | $ My 
The Hash people nv ely en ying, Plone wh make mh of i, we 
i King Edward. Si his | 
i ae ere nee S| and the unimportant things of life, and who 


death they have learned much about his goings | 
— ee me _ have never learned self-control, are the wor- | 


and comings; his tastes and opinions; the par- | ~’ see: : ; 
ticulars of his interviews with his ministers | riers. Anxiety is a shadow in the background:| It is close to Europe, whose need of food 








A STREET IN TANGIER. 


is estimated that there will be about five 


and with great men of other lands; but the | of your activity, but worry is a miserable little increases enormously from growth of popula- 

tion, without a corresponding increase of its 
native sources of supply. Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France bought in 1910—mostly from 
America, at a very considerable expense for 
transportation—three billion dollars’ worth of 


man himself remains a mystery. 

Sir Sidney Lee’s recent biography, prepared 
after the examination of much new material, 
was at first accepted as authoritative and final ; 


| activity itself. 
| The worry of the hen is often ludicrous. 


| 


| She drops her perfectly satisfactory morsel and 


| scuttles suddenly to seize that of some other 


as | fowl; worry lest she may be missing something 
but men who knew King Edward soon began | : : es 
> Gal tt One ved jecl that gir | 2@S upset her mind, distracted her from her 


Sidney, in the attempt to destroy what he 
regards as the popular legend, has created 


another legend just as incorrect as the first. | 


The king, according to this new biography, 
was a genial, kindly man of the world, with | 
no taste for the political duties of his position ; 
a man who did what his ministers ordered. | 

On the other hand, men who knew Edward | 
VII are writing to the newspapers of his wide | 
knowledge of men and things, and telling of | 
an experience of the world so wide and varied | 
that it made him skilful in adjusting inter- 
national disputes. They tell of the private | 
sources of information by which he kept in | 
touch with affairs when his mother, the queen, | 
refused to let him know what was going on in | 
the government; and of his cultivating the 
acquaintance of all kinds of men, in order vd 
get first-hand impressions from them. Accord- | 
ing to these friends, he trained himself for his | 
high office; and when, at the age of sixty, the | 
duties of it fell upon him, he was a real king, 
with a statesman’s grasp of the problems that | 
confronted him. 

The controversy will continue as long as 
men are at all interested in Edward; but the | 
whole truth about the real man, son of Victoria | 
and great-grandson of George III, will never | 
be known, any more than the whole truth | 
about the man who reads this will ever be | 
known to the woman who sits opposite him | 





| occupation, and spoiled her enjoyment. Many 
| persons resemble the hen. 
| Competition in dress, in entertaining, in the 
| Style of living promotes worry. It is not the 
| bills for the necessities of life that are respon- 
| sible for the unpleasant nervous agitation, the 
furrowed brow, the abstracted, reckoning eye. 
The bills for the secondary and more expensive 
| matters are the disturbing ones. Women worry 
over them, men worry over them, and finally, 
the men worry because the women worry—and 
vice versa. 

Any one who has the courage to simplify 
his life will have no occasion for worry. 

‘‘Why worry?’’ asked the sage. It is an 
unanswerable question. 


WHAT CONGRESS DID. 


ITTLE is expected of Congress in a Presi- 
L dential year, especially when neither 
party is in control. In the current Pres- 
idential year, however, and with a divided 
Congress, more was done than any one ex- 


The partizan bills, of course, failed, either | 


because one House or the other refused to 
agree, or because when the two Houses did 
agree, the President disapproved. 

Perhaps the most important legislation en- 


food. 

Another reason for believing in the early 
development of Morocco is that, after centuries 
of misrule, it is now under the protection of 
France, a Christian power the aim of which is 
to give the country a stable government and to 
develop its natural wealth. 

Except along its seacoast, the country is still 
but little known, and has virtually no inter- 
course with the outside world. To reach the 
capital, Fez, from the main port, Tangier, 
although the distance is only one hundred and 
fifty miles, takes eight days’ journey over a 
caravan route that in bad weather is abso- 
lutely impassable. Recent researches have 
shown that large tracts of what has been sup- 
posed to be uncultivable desert are perfectly 

| adapted to the growth of every kind of grain 
, and cereal. Its numerous orchards bear fruit 
|of a higher quality than that of the fruit of 
| Spain and Italy. There are extensive forests 
| that offer immense opportunities of develop- 
|ment. And the high land that is not available 
| for cultivation or for tree growth is admirable 
pasture-land, a superb stock-rearing country 
that even now supports great herds of cattle, 
| sheep and goats. 

In some parts there is an abundant rainfall. 
'In others, artificial irrigation is possible, and 
| on the coastal plain when the rains cease the 
heavy dewfalls provide sufficient moisture unti! 
the grain is ripe. This region has one of the 





ithe agricultural colleges from the colleges | possibilities of great mineral wealth. 
Jag cscs ah the “ethay so that the man The new rulers are doing much already to 
at home can learn how to raise better cattle supply the needs of Morocco. ‘They are giv- 
THE GOLDEN CROP. | and how to make his fields and his orchards | ing good government, communication with the 
T is not easy to grasp the terms in which | produce bigger crops. The success of this plan | world markets, and instruction in modern 
the value of the American corn-crop this | will bring about greater prosperity for the | methods of farming, forestry and stock-raising. 
year is measured. One billion seven hundred | farmer and cheaper food for the town-dweller. | They are checking and punishing the raids 
| and fifty million dollars! Far more new wealth | It is a practical and an intelligent way of|of the warlike nomads of the desert on the 
| created in the form of golden maize by the | reducing the high cost of living. peaceable cultivators of the soil. Plans are 
jonas of sun and soil and rain during the| Another step forward is the establishment of | making for the immediate building of rail- 
| months of a single summer than all our gold- |a bureau in the Department of Commerce and | ways and roads to bring the interior into 
| mines have yielded in the last quarter of a | Labor to study the problem of child labor, and | regular communication with the Atlantic and 
| century! The value of this year’s corn-crop in | help to save children from overwork. | Mediterranean ports. There is every reason 


at the breakfast-table every morning. ,acted is the law that extends the work of most fertile soils in the world. There are also 





| gold coins would load a hundred freight-cars | 


The parcel-post law, with its provision for 


boys’ and girls’ cotton clubs; and for irrigated | <da : oo : é : 
and unirrigated forage crops. In this year’s to the limit of their capacity. The money | low rates on all packages mailed at and deliv- 


contest there were more than four thousand | WOuld pay our national debt, and still leave ered from the same post-office, with gradually 
entries. That means that about four thousand | @ balance greater than the yearly production | increasing rates on parcels that are sent greater 
demonstration farms have been established, | of all the gold- and silver-mines in the world. | distances, is also an attempt to benefit the peo- | 
each of which is a neighborhood school for the | Corn is now the undisputed king of crops, a | ple without bringing the merchant in the small | 
teaching of scientific farming. greater producer of wealth than any other town into ruinous competition with the mer- 
the colleges and universities of the United | And yet, great as the crop is, one far larger | The requirement that all ships carrying fifty | 
|might have been rai and ought to have s shé i i 
dents from foreign countries. Of these, nine | _ Py pwr isnage hades -agtionncedbedin. cog allege 
hundred come from Canada, seven hundred | 
from China, four hundred from Japan, two | ¥@8 less than thirty bushels an acre. It | for the protection of life at sea. 
hundred and fifty from Great Britain, a hun- | Would be two or three times as much if all! The abrogation of the Russian treaty because | 


| growing thing. | chant in the large city. 
T 
A States there are about five thousand stu- 
been raised, on the ninety million acres that | wireless telegraph apparatus and have an | 
from the West Indies, five hundred and fifty | were planted last spring. The average yield | operator constantly on duty is a humane law 


dred and fifty from India, a hundred and forty | farmers adopted the methods of the seventy- | Russia refused to recognize certain American 
from Germany, a hundred and twenty from | five thousand Southern boys who are banded | passports is a protest against the inhumanity | 


| to believe that in a comparatively short time 
Morocco will be transformed from a barren 
wilderness into a granary for Europe. 


Pe 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE MIDNIGHT SKY.—Tests by astron- 

omers seem to show that in the midnight 
sky the stars are not the only source of light. 
According to Prof. W. J. Humphreys, it is pos- 
sible that light is produced also by the bombard- 
ment of the outer atmosphere by material of 
meteoric origin. Professor Humphreys thinks 
that this material consists of small, luminous 
grains that together give out considerable light. 
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His calculations show that these meteoric 
grains are so minute that if they accumulated 
on the surface of the earth for 200,000,000 
years, they would increase the radius of the 
earth only about 40 inches. 

& 


ULPHUR AND THE SOIL. —In the north 

of France the residue from gas-works is 
extensively used as a fertilizer. Analyses of 
several samples of the material show that it 
contains about 40 per cent. of sulphur and 
from one to three per cent. of nitrogen, in the | 
form of ammonia or its salts. Experiments in 
garden soil prove that the value of this unusual 
fertilizing agent is due in part to the large 
amount of sulphur in it. Flour of sulphur is 
said to promote the growth of both roots and 
leaves, and to give the plants a deeper green 
color than they would have without it. Prob- 
ably it helps to form chlorophyl. Moreover, 
some of the sulphur is oxidized, and becomes 
sulphate in the soil. 

& 
OTION STUDY.—Mechanical engineers 
now employ motion pictures to record the 
sequence of rapidly moving parts in such a 
way as to allow them to be studied subsequently 
at much lower speeds. ‘The method is described 
in Cassier’s Magazine: ‘*By running a film, 
for example, before a piece of material under 
test at the moment of yield, and then passing 
the same film much more slowly through the 
projecting lantern, the successive’ phenomena 
of rupture can be seen and studied at leisure, 
all the details appearing in correct sequence at 
a rate slow enough to allow the eye to perceive 
them. Recently this method was used in con- 
nection with a glass cylinder to study the 
scavenging action in combustion engines. It 
is evident that as the apparatus is perfected, 
a most valuable instrument and method of 
scientific research will become available. ’’ 
& 

NSCRIPTION ROCK.—In the fall of 1911 
an expedition conducted by the Smithsonian 
Institution and the School of American Arche- | 
ology at Santa Fé investigated the inscrip- | 
tions on El] Morro, or Inscription Rock, in 
western New Mexico. As its Spanish name 
indicates, El Morro is a sandstone obelisk 
about 200 feet high, worn by rain and weather 
to resemble a castle. 
Within the rock isa 
great chamber, or 
cavern, that contains 
the only spring 
within many miles. 
The place was a 
favorite camping- 











ground for the Span- 
ish explorers of the | 
17th and 18th centu- | 
ries, many of whom | 
carved their names | 
The oldest and most! 





upon its lofty walls. 
interesting inscription is that of Juan de, 
Ofiate, colonizer of New Mexico and founder | 


of the city of Santa Fé in 1606. A translation 
of it reads as follows: ‘‘Passed by here the 
officer Don Juan de Ofiate from the discovery | 
of the South Sea, April 16, year 1606.’’ The | 
members of the expedition made paper im- | 
pressions, or ‘‘squeezes,’’ of that and many 
other inscriptions, and plaster casts of them | 
are to be permanently preserved in the National 
Museum at Washington. The President has | 
made El Morro a national monument—an act | 
that will preserve for posterity one of the most | 
interesting historic objects on the continent. 
& 


ESTING AEROPLANES.—In order to | 

test the strength of aeroplane parts, the 
French military authorities are making exper- | 
iments in which a fast railway engine plays 
an important part. According to the Engi- | 
neer, they use a locomotive and two trucks, | 
of which one carries apparatus for measuring | 
speed and air pressure, and the other holds an | 
aeroplane. ‘*The fore end of the monoplane 
body, to which the engine is usually attached, | 
swivels on a cross-bar between two solid | 
uprights. With the locomotive traveling about 
65 miles an hour, the officer, who acts as pilot, | 
mandeuvers the aeroplane in the usual way, | 
and tries to put as much strain as he can on | 
every part of it. The testing will be continued 
until something gives way, and until the} 
experimenters find the weakest parts of the | 
machine. As the conditions of stress and | 
pressure, except for the strains caused by the | 
engine and propeller, are the same as those that | 
are met with in actual flight, the results of | 
these experiments will no doubt be valuable to 
the builders of aeroplanes. ’’ 


oo o & 


CURRENT: EVENTS. 


VIATION.—The fourth annual interna- 
tional competition for the James Gordon 
Bennett cup occurred in Chicago on September | 
‘th. It was won last year by C. T. Weymann, | 
an American. A Burgess monoplane, with a) 
160-horse-power engine, had been built this 
year to defend the cup and keep it in America. | 
It was not completed in time for the race, | 
and Jules Védrines, a Frenchman, with a 
Deperdussin monoplane, was the only man to | 





enter. 
56.85 seconds, or at the rate of 105.4 miles an | 
hour. ‘The speed of the winner last year was | 
78.77 miles an hour, and the year before, 61.3 
miles. The speed of Glenn Curtiss, who won 
the first competition, was only 47 miles an hour. 


AINE ELECTION. —The Democrats, who 

carried the State of Maine two years ago, | 
lost it to the Republicans at the election 
on September 9th. William T. Haines, the 
Republican candidate for 
governor, polled 70,928 
votes, and Gov. Frederick 
W. Plaisted, Democrat, 
who was a candidate for 
reélection, polled 67,905. 
His vote in 1910 was 
73,425, and the Republi- 
can candidate whom he 
defeated received 64,672 
votes. The Democrats | 
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state this year, because of 
the Republican split. But the Republicans 
dropped all differences on national issues, and 
worked together for the success of the state 
ticket. They not only elected their candidate 
for governor, but carried three of the four 
Congressional districts, and elected a Republi- 
can legislature, with a majority sufficient to 
choose a Republican Senator to succeed Oba- 
diah Gardner, Democrat. 
& . 
RKANSAS was carried by the Democra 

at the state election, on September 9th. 
Joseph T. Robinson, member of Congress 
from the 6th district, was elected governor, 
and the legislature, which will choose a suc- 
cessor to United States Senator Jeff Davis, is | 
Democratic. The proposition to prohibit the 
sale of liquor throughout the state was defeated | 
by a large majority. 











& 


ITIZENSHIP OF SOCIALISTS. — On 

September 9th the acting attorney-general 
instructed the United States attorney in Seattle, | 
Washington, to agree to a reversal by the | 
Circuit Court of Appeals of former Judge | 
Hanford’s decision canceling the naturalization 
papers of Leonard Olssen. Judge Hanford 
held that Olssen, who is a Socialist, had | 
secured his citizenship papers by fraud, as he | 


|had sworn allegiance to the Constitution in | 


court, and later was said to have declared | 
his desire for the abolition of the Constitution | 
and the establishment of an industrial democ- 
racy. At the instigation of a Socialist member | 
of Congress, a committee was appointed ‘to | 


frame impeachment charges against Judge | ats 


Hanford, on account of this decision and on | 
other grounds. While the committee was at | 
work, Judge Hanford resigned. 


EXICO.—Activity of the insurgents in 
the vicinity of Cananea, Sonora, Mexico, 
became so great early in September that the 
American residents there asked that the Amer- 
ican government supply them with guns to} 
protect themselves. On September 9th it was | 
reported that the insurgents had cut the rail- 
road leading into Cananea from ‘Tucson, | 
Arizona, as soon as they heard of the request. 
The train, carrying 500 rifles and 150,000) 
rounds of ammunition, was not able to proceed. | 
Gen. Inez Salazar, in command of an insurgent | 
force on the border southwest of Hachita, New 
Mexico, announced his intention of moving 
on Cananea with his troops. The safety of 
Americans in the south as well as in the north 
is threatened by the rebellion, and the Ameri- 
can army, according to Washington reports, 
is held in readiness to move toward the frontier | 
on short notice if its services should be needed. | 
° | 

pa t.-aee. ARTHUR MacARTHUR, 
U. S. A., retired, was stricken with apo-| 
plexy while speaking at a reunion of the 24th 
Regiment of Wisconsin Volunteers in Mil- | 





waukee, on the evening of September 5th. 
He had just begun to tell 
of the experiences of the 
regiment in the Atlanta 
campaign, when he fell to 
the floor, and died almost 
instantly. When the old 
soldiers present realized 
that he was dead, they 
knelt about the body and 
recited the Lord’s Prayer. 
Then one of the veterans 
took a flag from the wall 
and spread it over him. tteut.-Gen. MacArtuur 
General MacArthur was born in Springfield, | 
Massachusetts, in 1845. He enlisted in -the | 
24th Wisconsin Regiment in 1862, and rose to | 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel at the close of | 
the Civil War. He was transferred from the | 
volunteer to the regular army, and was pro- | 
moted through successive grades, until he | 











| reached the rank of lieutenant-general in 1906. | 


He received the Congressional medal of honor | 


had expected to carry the | * 


tifrice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Ade. 

7 
For Nervousness 

Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Highly recommended for prompt relief of insomnia, 








nervous headache, nausea and impaired digestion. [ Adr. | 


Schools and Colleges 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO} 
Correspondence-Study Dept. 

HOME Kent atodents, "One gay thon de part 
tary courses tn many eubfects, others Tor 


courses in many 
‘eachers, Writers. Accountants, Bankers, 


STUDY feces Social Workers, 
_U.of C. (Div. V) Chicago. Il 














He flew 124.8 miles in 70 minutes and | “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 


Write for Your Copy of the New 1912-13 
Albrecht’s Fur Facts 
and Fashions 


T contains the information gathered t 
three score years of experience in furs 
you how, when buying furs, to get the utmost 
for your money, how to choose the models most 
becoming to you. Shows the latest, approved 













hrough 
Tells 


styles, a variety so large that any woman can 
select furs to suit her individuality and pocket- 
book. Contains the illustrations from actual 
photographs in natural colors, complete descrip- 
tion, prices, trade names and corresponding plain 
English names of all furs, 
and information useful in 
buying furs. 

Secure your copy early by 
sending 4c. in stamps now 
ask for Fur Facts AND 
FASHIONS No. 43. 

To relieve the regu- 
lar season’srush later 4 
and induce early buy- 
ing, we offer 


10% Discount 
Until Oct. 31, 1912 


off catalog prices. For | 

example, we illustrate a j 

dainty Albrecht style: \| ' 
ar $32.50—Model 252 T and i 


seme Spas $28.80 | 

















What ? You will Come te Eastman 
School if You Investigate 










If you are unemployed; or dissatis- 
fied with your work; or get very low wages 
and see no prospect of advancement— 


Eastman Can Help You 


The school has hada national! repu- 
tation for more than half a century, 
and its graduates command the best 
positions, Accounting, Business, Higher Ac- 
counting 
writing, Penmanship, Modern Languages, 
Academic Depts. Write for Free Prospectus. 








L. FOR 10 CENTS. 
These 24 Bulbs, 3 each of 8 different 
kinds, will make beautiful of 
flowers for winter or lovely early spring 
flowers for the garden, Pian now. 
Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Lilies, Hardy Plante and rare 
winter-blooming plants free te all. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Civil Service, Shorthand, Type- | 
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You can secure “Albrecht 
Furs” from dealers in various 
places, or we will ship to you 
direct and prepay express on cash 
orders. You take no risk. If \ 
“Albrecht Furs” are not as repre 
sented or satisfactory, we promptly 
refund your money. 


DEPENDABLE FURS 
You see, we buy skins direct from the trap- 
pers and make them up in our own 
rooms. If your furs bear the Albrecht 
trade mark, your friends will know that y« 
Referen Bank or Mercas 


work 


\ 
buy the best 
¢ Agency 


Any 


E. ALBRECHT & Som, FouNDED 1855, 6TH & Minw. Sts., Sta. U, ST. Paul, Minn 
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D & M Footballs 


Imagine a football produced by a firm 
which set to work deliberately to make a 
better football than had ever been made 
before. That's the D&M Ball. 

The dressed leather is imported from Europe, to get the 
very best. Every other detail, little or big, that makes fora 
finer football, has been worked out with scrupulous care, 

Each ball thoroughly tested and absolutely guaranteed 

Ask your dealer for our 12 Catalogue and 
Official Football and Basket Ball rule books, 
Free, or if he hasn't them write us. 

THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Dept. C, Plymouth, N.H. 
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Assuan Dam, part of the Nile system, one of the greatest engineering projects of its kind, 
















The Nile System — The Bell System 


For thousands of years 
Egypt wrestled with the prob- 
lem of making the Nile a 
dependable source of material 
prosperity. 


But only in the last decade 
was the Nile’s flood stored up 
and a reservoir established 
from which all the people of 
the Nile region may draw the 
life-giving water all the time. 


Primitive makeshifts have 
been superseded by intelli- 
gent engineering methods. 
Success has been the result of 
a comprehensive plan and a 
definite policy, dealing with 
the problem as a whole and 
adapting the Nile to the needs 
of all the people. 


To provide efficient tele- 
phone service in this country, 
the same fundamental principle 
has to be recognized. The 
entire country must be con- 
sidered within the scope of one 
system, intelligently guided by 
one policy. 

It is the aim of the Bell 
System to afford universal ser- 
vice in the interest of all the 
people and amply sufficient 
for their business and social 
needs. 


Because they are connected 
and working together, each of 
the 7,000,000 telephones in 
the Bell System is an integral . 
part of the service which pro- 
vides the most efficient means 
of instantaneous communica- 
tion. 


in 1890 ‘for seizing the colors of the reiment AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


at a critical moment and planting them on 
captured works on the crest of Missionary | 
Ridge, November 25, 1863.’? He was retired | 
by operation of law in 1909. | 





One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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HE SCARLET CLOAK 
Wy Curtis May, 
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HE moonwhite dahlia hangs asleep 
With edges browned by cold, 
While summer’s embers, blazing, keep 
Alit the marigold. 
But, like a rare and vivid flower 
That tropic heats awoke, 
There gleams, though gray the clouds may 
lower, 
A little scarlet cloak. 


It flits like some bright butterfly 
Across the faded grass, 
Or where the painted cup holds high 
Her flame to see it pass. 
Wherever Laughter winds his horn 
Its color shines afar, 
As passed, through martial hosts upborne, 
The white plume of Navarre. 


Leave to the courtly dame her lace, 
Her ermine to the queen; 

The beauty of a childish face 
Is fairer to be seen. 

As her bright petals suit the rose 
And clothe her, fold on fold, 

So where the little red cloak goes 
It hides a heart of gold. 


*® © 
THE WORN DIME. 
ceo 


HE afternoon session of the 

conference was just over. 

Two ministers, whose ways 
led them to the same part of the 
city, left the church together, and 
began to talk over the happenings 
rN of the day as they waited on the 

fH street corner for their car. 

aw & When it came, they found seats 
side by side, and continued their earnest con- 
versation. ‘The conductor came through the 
car, and one of the ministers handed him a 
ten-cent piece to pay both fares. The man 
looked at the coin carefully, turned it over 
and looked at the other side, and then said: 

‘I’m afraid I’ll have to ask you for another 
dime. ’’ 

‘‘What is the matter with that one?’’ asked 
the minister, a little embarrassed at having his 
money returned. ‘‘It isn’t a counterfeit, is 
it?”’ 

‘*T guess not,’’ replied the conductor, ‘‘but 
it’s worn down so thin and smooth that I 
can’t tell what it is. The company wouldn't 
take it from me, I’m sure.’’ 

So the minister found another ten-cent piece, 
a bright, new one this time, and took back 
the worn one. Then he turned to his friend, 
and said: 

‘*T wonder whether there is not a lesson for 
you and me in this little incident? Isn’t there 
danger that our methods of presenting the truth 
may become so outworn and flat by unending 
repetition that the message itself may grow 
thin and almost meaningless to our people? 
Isn’t it necessary to fuse it again in the heat 
of positive conviction, and remint it, as it 
were, in order that the inscription and super- 
scription may be read and clearly understood 
by men? The gospel is good for every age 
and every man. It is only when it is inter- 
preted in ways that are stale and perfunctory 
that men are doubtful or skeptical. When it 
is presented in terms fresh and vital, they 
embrace it gladly. ’’ 
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WHY POLLY WAS KEPT. 

QD “TT’S nothing but stinginess in 
Yer), Haven & Shaw!” Sarita Farnum 
declared, pinning her trim hat 
upon her carefully arranged hair. 
| “They could perfectly well afford to 
keep all their stenographers through 
the summer. It’s all of a piece with 
se some other things I could tell. 
Bod) {% There isn’t a man in business that 
isn’t on the lookout for number one 

first of all, you may be perfectly sure of that.” 

“T shouldn’t call it stinginess.” There was an 
anxious expression upon Polly Poynton’s usually 
cheerful face, but she spoke positively. ‘Lots of 
people have to do it in summer, and everybody 
knows it. It’s a splendid firm. I’m glad to have 
been with them six months, anyway.” 

Sarita turned from the mirror and stared frankly. 
“Well, I never saw such lack of spirit—standing 
up for people that are going to turn you off!” 

“That doesn’t alter facts,” Polly rejoined, 
stoutly. 

Sarita shrugged her shoulders. 
may it give you!” she retorted. 

Her heels clicked briskly down the corridor. 
Polly very soberly finished putting her desk in 
order. She realized that she was slow; and as 
she went down the corridor her heels did not 
click, for the way looked dark ahead of her. 

The next morning the blow fell; but it was 
Sarita who looked at Mr. Haven with angry, in- 
credulous eyes, for she was a better stenographer 
than Polly, more experienced and much more 
rapid. 

“I know that your work is better in one way 
than Miss Poynton’s,” Mr. Haven told her, “but 
there is something besides speed and cleverness 
to be considered. We can buy speed almost any 
time, but we cannot buy loyalty. In a law firm 
like ours we are always watching for young men 
and women whom we can trust—in whose hands 


“Much comfort 





we can feel that confidential matters are entirely 
safe. We are sure that we have such a person 
in Miss Poynton, and we cannot afford to let her 
go. Her speed will improve with experience, but 
even if it never reaches that of some others, we 
shall still consider ourselves fortunate in the 
services of one who works for the honor of the 
firm.” 

Sarita Farnum, with flaming cheeks, swept by 
Polly’s desk and over to the coat closet. It was 
not yet noon, but there was no use in keeping 
hours with a firm that would turn you off like that. 
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SUBDUING AN ELEPHANT. 


EW sights are so interesting and exciting as 
F the capture of a herd of elephants in an Indian 

kraal, or stockade. The enormous size of 
the creatures, their furious efforts to escape, and 
the courage and skill that their captors must show 
in the act of noosing and subduing them, combine 
to make a spectacle that even the crowded benches 
of the Colosseum would have found thrilling. One 
of the incidents of an elephant drive is thus de- 
scribed by E. Alexander Powell in the Outing 
Magazine: 


I was particularly struck by the air of utter 
dejection worn by one of the jungle Samsons 
that the trained Delilahs of the kraa/ had shorn of 
his freedom. He was the very picture of elephan- 
air, or rather, that was the impression he 
wished to convey, his wicked little eyes being, in 
truth, but half-closed, and keeping careful watch 
not only of the throng of speetators beyond his 
reach, but of the decoys on either side. Several 
unsuccessful attempts were made to untie him, 
but he proved so savage and gave the attendant 
decoys such a very bad time of it that the task had 
to be abandoned as too dangerous. 

Eventually they decided to thrash him into sub- 
mission, and the largest and strongest deco 
Brecon’ was sent in to tackle him in single combat. 

ith the mahout seated well back toward the tail, 
this majestic creature bore down upon the unruly 
one like a battle-ship going into action. Then 
there ensued an epic struggle. As the combatants 
came within reach of each other, they entwined 
their trunks, and the awed group of human beings 
witnessed a 7 of brute strength such as it 
has been the lot of few men to witness since the 
wild beasts fought in the arenas of Rome. Again 
and again the combatants, bellowing with rage 
would raise their fore quarters off the ground an 
for a second or two poise themselves in mid-air, 
only to fall back with a thud that seemed to shake 
the earth. Every time the captive’s trunk came 
within range, the out gave it a vicious spear- 
thrust. This fellow pluckily kept his seat through- 
out, and appeared rather to enjoy the frightful 
risks he was yee» 

The fight did not last long, but I fancy that if 
there had been no out and no spear-thrusts 
to depend upon, the wild animal, in spite of his 
cramped position, would have emerged victorious. 
As it was, honors were easy. Toward nightfall, 
eovered with dust, streaming with blood and 
panting from exhaustion, the monster was tackled 

y the three largest decoys, one on each side and 
one butting him from behind. After many des- 

erate strugeice and much bellowing, they dragged 

im from the field, wounded, angry, and protest- 
ing, but doubtless consoled in the Knowledge that 
he had put up a stout fight for the liberty he had 
loved and lost. 
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THE HONEY - BADGER. 


HERE is a queer little animal in the African 
| forests, the ratel or honey-badger, that, 
according to hunters and naturalists, fears 
nothing that runs or flies or crawls. He is no 
larger than a small Scotch terrier, yet his whole 
demeanor, as he makes his way at a walk or jog- 
trot through the jungle, says Maj. J. Stevenson- 
Hamilton in “Animal Life in Africa,” is full of the 
confident assurance of one who dreads nothing 
and threatens nobody. 


Perfectly inoffensive to human beings so long as 
it is not interfered with, when wounded or driven 
into a corner, there is no creature alive capable of 
making a more gallant fight. Its limbs, face and 
under parts are quite : 
black; above, from the 
forehead to the base of 
the short tail, the color 
is gray,divided from the 
black by a white lateral 
stripe. The fore claws 
are very long and pow- 
erful, and the skin is so extraordinarily tough and 
loose that it is impervious alike to the teeth of the 
a dog and the fangs of the most venomous 
snake. At bay, the ratel utters a sound between 
a growl and a hiss, and makes straight for the 
most formidable of its enemies. 

After a protracted struggle with a pack of dogs, 
a ratel that Major Stevenson-Hamilton describes, 
—— itself up and jogged off, apparently little 
the worse for the encounter, leaving its assailants 
totally exhausted, and all more or less damaged. 
A patrolling ranger once came to a spot where a 
lion had tackled a noneg Sater and had only 
succeeded in killing the e little beast after a 
severe struggle, of which the trampled bush and 
grass supplied a faithful record. 

The most maecons thing about the ratel, how- 
ever, is the result of its fondness for wild honey— 
its alliance, namely, with the birds known as honey- 
guides. 

You may be resting in the bush in the cool of the 
afternoon, when your attention is arrested by the 
—— chatter of one of these feathered spies. 

resently the bird itself comes fluttering to a 
branch some thirty yards distant. For a moment 
it is silent, and then a less familiar sound strikes 
the ear, a slight sibilant hissing and chuckling: 
* Kru-tshee, -tshee, clk, clk, clk, w. tshee-tse.” 
The honey-guide understands, and having sought 
another tree some thirty yards farther on, renews 
his invitation. Keeping quite still, you presently 
spy a little gray and black form moving along at a 
steady jog-trot. p 

Every time the bird utters his monotonous re- 
frain, which translated into feathered language 
means, “Come along, come along, don’t be so slow,” 
the follower replies, “All right, my friend, don’t 
be impatient, [am a. And thus the strange 

oyrocession passes on out of sight to the hollow 
og, where the ratel with his powerful claws will 
tear out the dripping combs and share the stolen 
feast with the honey-guide. 
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HOW HIS NAME WAS WON. 


ORNET is a word that suggests something 
H little, hot and lively. Yet the late Mr. 

“Hornet” Jones, whose tombstone recently 
acquainted many of his fellow townsmen, for the 
first time, with the fact that he had been christened 
something else, was assuredly neither. He was 
large, calm and slow. But once in his life had he 
been known to hurry. 


_ At that time, although nearly a hundred pounds 
lighter than he afterward became, Mr. Jones was 





already fat,—very fat,—and ee to unneces- 
sary exertion. e was nominally the keeper of 
the little hotel, which his wife, a notably competent 
woman, really managed. One ag. while hanging 
some herbs to dry in the attic, she overturned a 
long-handled mop, which in falling struck against 
a rafter directly over the stairway, dislodging an 
immense hornets’ nest and knocking it down the 
stairs. In a minute the house was filled with red- 
hot, raging hornets, and emptied, apparently, of 
other occupants. : 

The evicted residents, their stings tended, ral- 
lied and consulted outside, and the apothecary, a 
vermanent boarder, a prepared a iy 4 

ettleful of burning charcoal, upon which, at the 
moment of venturing, muffled and veiled, to place 
it inside the door, he unde to cast some chem- 
icals warranted to produce fumes that_no hornet 
could endure. He did so; all retreated to a safe 


distance, and soon the hornets began to emerge. 
A little later, with a wild, coughing whoop, Mr. 
Jones also emerged, head first, rough an upper 


window. Thence, by a piazza trellis t crashed 
beneath him, he descended to the ground, where 
he lay whooping and kicking, swathed helplessly 
in yards of torn woodbine and tattered pink mos- 
quito-netting. 

When he was rescued and had recovered his 
breath, he explained that at the time of the hor- 
nets’ onset he had been up-stairs, and had simply 
retired to bed, securely pinned the netting dra- 

ries, and settled himself sweetly to slumber. 

e would have enjoyed a peaceful and refreshin 
nap a not he and the hornets been smoked ou 
together. 

rom that day he was ‘‘Hornet” Jones. 

“Don’t trouble me none what folks call me,’’ he 
used to drawl, mildly, “‘but it beats all how they 
kin see anythin’ out 0’ the ord’nary in a man’s jest 
puttin’ in waste time goin’ to bed an’ drawin’ the 
curtains agin critters that curtains was made to 
be drawed agin. oes—beat—all!” 


HE WEST WINDOW 


Seannie Pendleton 
Lwing acy 


a 






HEN spindling crescent moons hang low 
In such soft blue as some round nest 
Holds, tinting fragile eggs—I go 
To seek my window looking west, 
Since that shall show the picture best. 


When storms have roared their angriest 
And quiet comes with close of day, 

The first bright sky-glimpse lights the west; 
Thence are the flower-soaked winds astray 
While yet the summer lightnings play. 


Now, since my soul has earnest eyes 
As bodies claim, and these see best, 
I would keep also (as I prize 
That inner vision’s cheer and rest) 
A fair soul-window—looking west! 
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THE PROPHET JUSTIFIED. 


66 A,” began the boy,—the Chicago News says 

M that he came aboard the suburban train 

with a tired-looking woman,—‘‘ma, that 

man’s like a baby, isn’t he?’ and he pointed to 
a bald-headed man sitting just in front of them. 


*““Hush!” 

“Why must [hush? Ma, what’s the matter with 
that man’s head?” 

“Hush, I tell you! He’s bald.” 

“What’s bald?” 

“His head hasn’t got any hair on it.” 

“Did it come off?’ 

= ess so.” 

“Will mine come off?” 

“Some time, maybe.” 

“Will you care?” : 

“Don’t ask so re | questions.” 

Another silence; then: “Ma, look at that fly 
on the bald man’s head.” : 
“a you don’t hush, I’ll whip you when we get 


There’s another fly. Look at ’em fight; 
look at’em!”’ 

“Madam,” said the man in front, putting aside a 
newspaper and looking round, “what’s the matter 
with that — hyena?” 

The mother blushed, stammered out something, 
and attempted to smooth back the boy’s hair. 

“One fly, two flies, three flies,’’ the boy chanted, 
innocently. : ? 

“Here, you qpouns nuisance,” said the bald- 
headed man, “if you don’t hush I’ll have the con- 
ductor put you off the train.” 

The poor mother, not knowing what else to do. 
boxed the boy’s ears, then opened her bag and 
gave him an orange to keep him from erying. 

“Mister,” said the boy, weer, after a brief 
silence, which had been filled by his mother’s un- 
conscious sighs, “does it hurt to be bald-headed?” 

“Youngster,” said the man, ingratiatingly, “if 
you’ll keep quiet, I’ll give you a quarter.” — 

The boy promised, and the money was paid over. 

The man took up his paper, and resumed his 
reading. 

“This,” said the boy, joyously fingering the coin, 
“is my bald-headed money. fhen I get bald- 
headed, I’m going to give nice little boys money. 
Mister, have all bald-headed men got money?” 

The ——- man threw down his paper and 
1 = up, his face frowning and very red. 

“Madam,” he growled, “let me advise you! 
Hereafter when you travel leave that young 
gorilla at home. itherto I have thought that the 
old prophet was cruel—inhuman, even—for calling 
upon the bears to kill the children who made sport 
of his baldness. But now I fully comprehend ; he 
did a noble act. ty 4 boy had been in the crowd, 
he would have died first. If I can’t find another 
seat on this train, I’ll ride on the cow-catcher all 
the way to Toledo rather than remain here.” And 
he flung himself away down the aisle. 

“The bald-headed man is gone, ma,” said the 
boy, as his mother leaned back with a sigh of 
relief, ‘‘but I’ve got my baki-headed money.” 
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THROUGH A MOTOR-CAR WRECK TO 
A THRONE. 


URILOUSLY enough, the recent death of a 

German prince in an automobile accident 

seems likely to lead to the restoration of his 
family to hereditary rights of which it has long 
been deprived. It is an additionally interesting 
fact that if the principle of male succession only 
had obtained in England, as it does in many Euro- 
pean countries, the dead prince would have been 
the heir apparent to the throne of the British 
Empire. 

When the King of Denmark died last May, his 
nephew, Prince George, eldest son of the Duke of 
Cumberland, left his father’s home in Gmunden, 
Austria, in_ his own automobile, to attend the 
funeral in Copenhagen. He was accompanied by 
a servant and a machinist. Near Friesack, on the 


Berlin-Hamburg road, the prince lost control of 
the car, and itran intoatree. The occupants were 
thrown out, the servant broke his neck and the 
pence crushed his skull. A funeral service was 

eld in the village church at Nackel the next after- 
noon, at which two sons of the German Emperor 
were present. 

Ten days later, Prince Ernest, brother of Prince 
George, and now heir to the Duke of Cumberland, 
called on the Kaiser, and thanked him for his 
kindness at the time of his brother’s death. This is 
the first interchange of friendly relations between 
the royal houses of Prussia and Hanover since 
Prussia absorbed Hanover, in 1866. 

The title of the Duke of Cumberland to the 
throne of Hanover goes back to George I, who 
was Elector of Hanover when he became the Kin 
of Great Britain in 1714. The Georges continue 
to rule Hanover by a regent, or statthalter. In 
1814 the European powers allowed the Elector of 
Hanover to call elf king. George IV and 
William IV were, therefore, kings of Hanover as 
well as of the United Kingdom. 

hen William died without an heir, his niece, 
Victoria, succeeded to the British throne, but the 
Salic law prevailed in Hanover, and no woman 
might rule over the little German state. So the 
Duke of Cumberland, Victoria’s uncle, became 
King of Hanover, and the crowns of Hanover and 
Great Britain were separated, after having been 
united for one hundred and twenty-three years. 

Affairs went smoothly for the new king and his 
successor until the struggle between Prussia and 
Austria for leadership among the German states 
grew acute. Hanover sided with Austria, in spite 
of the request of Prussia that it remain neutral. 
A Prussian army invaded Hanover, expelled the 
king, and sequestrated his ore, 

en William, Duke of Brunswick, died in 1884, 
without children, the Duke of Cumberland, as his 
nearest heir, succeeded to his titles and estates. 
But the influence of Prussia was me em to 
an pees him from reigning in Brunswick. 

ast twenty-seven years Brunswick has been ruled 
by a regent. 

The present Duke of Cumberland promised some 
time ago to respect the German constitution, but 
as he did not promise to renounce his claim to 
Hanover, Prussia remained implacable. However, 
the income from the family es' 3 in Hanover is 
now being turned over to the Cumberland family. 

The courtesy of the Kaiser, on the death of 
Prince — and its acknowledgment by the 
heir to the Duke of Cumberland, marks another 
stage in the reconciliation. In a few months, or 
yen. it is likely that a descendant of that George 

Il, against whom his American colonies rebelled, 
will be oe that Brunswick, one of whose 
dukes leased his soldiers to King George to assist 
in putting down the American revolt. 
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THF MAKING OF A SUFFRAGIST. 


Te Equal Suffrage League of Centerville sat 
discussing the results of the recent canvass 
to interest women voters in the school board 
election. “Mrs. Crane will never vote, I know,” 
said the chairman, in a dejected tone. “I talked 
with her for nearly two hours, and didn’t make 
the slightest impression on her.” 


“You never can tell,” said a hopeful member. 
“She may think over what you’ve said, and —”’ 

There came a knock at the door, and in walked 
little Mrs. Crane, flushed and breathless. 

“I’m going to vote, after all,” she announced. 
“You must tell me all the things I have to do.” 

“My dear!” the chairman beamed on her. “I’m 
so glad! After all, I did use some arguments 
which convinced you.” 

“No, you didn’t,” said little Mrs. Crane, stub- 
bornly. ‘But this morning I looked at the weather- 
vane and the thermometer, instead of waiting for 
my husband to tell me about them, as usual, and 
I said, ‘Wind northeast, mercury stands at seventy- 
one,’ to him, just the way he <> to me.” 
the chairman, as Mrs. Crane paused 


“Well,” sai 
for breath, “what of it, m dear?” 
“He said, ‘That can’t be right!’ and went 
Her voice 


ao over to the window himself!” 

rose in a crescendo of indignation. 
“And I said to him, ‘Henry Crane, if it’s come 

to the cot that you think your wife isn’t as capa- 

ble of looking at the weather-vane and the ther- 

mometer as you are, I’m going right off to register 

a a voter, and show you!’ ow what shall I do 
rst? 


* ¢ 


A NAIVE ECONOMIST. 


T= not uncommon fallacy that money is not 
merely the measure of value, but the only 
real value as well, is amusingly illustrated by 
this conversation between two Vermont farmers: 


“Who has got the bay horse you drove last 
summer, Sid?’ 

“Nobody; he’s dead.” 

“What! He didn’t die on your hands, I hope?” 


“Yes, he did, Bill, sure.” 
“By George, that’s too bad! He was a good 
one.’ 


“Yes, he was; but I didn’t care so very much. 
He didn’t cost me nothing. I paid for him in work.” 


*® & 


TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA TO SHOOT. 


KEEN-EYED, but obviously scantily edu- 
cated mountaineer led his gawky, overgrown 
son into a country schoolhouse. 


“This here boy’s arter larnin’,” he announced. 
““What’s yer bill 0’ fare?” 

“Our curriculum, sir,” corrected the school- 
master, “embraces geography, physiology, arith- 
metic, wr trigonometry —’ 

“That'll do,” interrupted the father. “That'll 
do. Load him up heavy with triggernometry. 
He’s the only poor shot in the family.’ 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night. Barbara 
Frietchie. Burial of Sir John More. Maud Muller. 
Hamilet’s Soliloquy. Hervé Riel. Long Time Ago. 
| Casabianca. The Charge of the Light Brigade. 
| Launching of the Ship. The Seminole’s Reply. In 
| School Days. Beautiful Snow. Bridge of Sighs. 
| Relief of Lucknow. Sandalphon. Psalm of Life. 
| The Owl and the Pussy Cat. The Commons of 
Thanatopsis. 





France. 


2. Papaw, apple, pecan, orange, plum, apricot, 
year, persimmon, mango, pomegranate, cherry, 
| lemon, banana, olive, melon, lime, currant, grape, 
nectarine, fig, peach, date, almond. 





3. It is not all of life to live. 

4. 1. Track. I. Fear. m1. Rash. Iv. Bee, t— 
beet. 

5. 1. S-pin. 1. T-rim. 

6. 


I. ‘Visions of childhood stay, oh, stay ; 
Ye were so sweet and wild!” 
11. Tennyson, Holmes, Longfellow, Dickens. 
7. Pennyroyal; thrift; elder; barberry; cow- 
slip; evergreen ; tiger-lily. 
8. Wheat, heat, eat, at, t (tea). 





9. Ovid. 
10. Madam. 
11. Gladiator (glad I ate her). 
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about in the Moss Forest for so long a time 
that nobody knows when he came.’’ 

















make one wish that warm days would come about everything, when he did not know at 
often. The yard had many wonderful things 
in it. With its green leaves and twisty vines 
and roots, the grape arbor was an ideal place 
in which to play dragon. If you stretched your 
imagination just a little bit, you could see 
fierce and fiery dragons in the scaly, gnarled 
roots of the vines. 

Billy had his pop-gun with him. He always 
did have it with him. Even at night he kept 
it beside his bed. He thought that it was 
wise. There was no knowing when it might 
be needed. Some one might need rescuing at 
any moment. 

While Billy was just aiming his pop-gun at 
an imaginary, fierce-looking root-dragon, that 
dug its great claws into the earth, a beautiful 
butterfly came right in front of his pop-gun. 
He almost shot it! But he quickly put his 
gun down, and watched the beautiful fairy 
play and flash here and there in the sunlight, 
until it suddenly went over the fence. 

Over the fence! This made him think. 
What new and wonderful things there must 
be in that large field outside! Through a 
small knot-hole he could see tall weeds and 
downy thistle-tops and fluffy milkweed pods 
and many strange new things! He thought 
what great fun it would be to hunt out there 
in such a tangly jungle of things. He thought 
that he would try it for a little while. 

Oh, how that gate squeaked when he opened 
it! He crept quietly along the shadow of the 
fence, and—then there he was, right out in 
the open field. 

How many bushes there were with funny 
burs on them that looked like fuzzy caps on 
little old dried-up faces! All the bugs seemed 
to be building something, or hurrying on their 
way to important business. 

Billy followed and followed a big Grass- 
hopper in a plain brown business suit. He 
looked very important, indeed. He surely 
must have been on his way to some large 
board-meeting. But he hopped so fast and 
so far that Billy never found out where he 
went. 

To begin with, Billy’s house was near the 
Edge of Town. And the Edge of Town, being 
a very hard thing to see, as Billy wandered 
about, he came nearer and nearer that Edge 
without knowing anything about it. Well, 
the first thing that he knew, he slipped off! 
Yes, right off the Edge of Town! 

Down he went, skidding and sliding on the 
slippery grass at a terrible speed. The wind 
whistled in his ears, and the bushes flashed 
past him so fast that one bush looked like a 
hedge. At times he hardly touched the ground, 
and just shot down like a cork popped from his 
own little gun. 

“Oh!’’ he thought. ‘‘If I go any faster, I 
can’t hang together at all, and then I can’t 
pick myself up when I land. ’’ 

But he did not know where he was going, or 
if he were going to land at all. It had hap- 
pened so suddenly that he hardly knew whether 
it would be better to think about it now, or 
wait till it was all over. What would mother 
say if she knew what was happening to her 
little boy ? 

Faster and faster he rushed down! ‘*What 
is there to be afraid of?’? he thought. And 
then, strange as it may seem, he was not 
afraid any longer. He knew that he ought to 
be. He always used to be afraid if anything 
strange happened to him. But the more he 
thought, the less strange it seemed. Yet how 
mysterious itall was! Surely, already he must 
have gone miles and miles, and he knew it 
must be mysterious, because he was going in 
such an unusual manner. After all, was it so 
unusual? Why not slide as well as — 

What was that just ahead of him? Bump! 
Up he went, and turned clear over in the air, 
and landed right on the back of something 
furry. What could it be? He grasped two 
long, silky ears, to keep from falling off. And 
he saw that he was bouncing along on a big 
Bunny, bigger than himself! 

‘‘My! How you scared me!’’ the Bunny 
said. ‘‘At first I thought that you were some 
one else, instead of just Billy.’’ 

So the Bunny knew him. He felt much 
relieved to think that the Bunny knew him, 
and that he was not traveling all alone. 

. “I suppose that you are going to the Moss 
Forest, too,’? continued the Bunny. ‘There 
will be a big hunt to-day, you know, and we 
need every one to help. Hang on tight, and 
we will soon be there. ’” 

‘‘What big hunt is there going to be?’’ asked 
Billy, with eyes very wide. 

‘What! Why, haven’t you heard about the 
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THEY WERE RUNNING IN THE WRONG DIRECTION. 








all; but Bunny talked on: 

‘*Never even heard of him? Well, where 
have you been all this time, and never even 
heard of the Bumble Dragon?’’ They bounced 
over a big gray boulder, and the Bunny stopped 
short. ‘‘Get off!’’ he whispered, in a whis- 
kery voice. ‘*Here we are.’’ 


The Bumble Dragon. 


‘*Here we are where?’’ thought Billy. But 
he got off and felt for his pop-gun, which was 
still hung over his shoulder. ‘‘What funny 
trees these are, without any leaves and with 
such twisty branches! How close together 
they grow, and what a beautiful color they 
are! -These are not really trees, are they ?’’ 
Billy had said this rather fast and loud, because 
he was somewhat excited. 

‘*Ssh-sh !’’ said the Bunny. ‘*The hunt has 
already started, and the hunters have scattered. 
This is the Moss Forest, you know. You 
must scatter, too, and help get rid of Old 
Bumble Dragon. We have tried for many 
years to get him, but we have never even suc- 
ceeded in frightening him.’’ 

‘*How can I scatter?’’ thought Billy. 

There was something coming toward him 
through the forest. Could it. be the Bumble 
Dragon? No. It was surely too small for 
that. And as it came running along at a most 
remarkable gait, Billy saw that it was green, 
and that it was even smaller than himself. 

“Oh! Oh!’ it said, in a weak, trembly, 
pale-green voice when it saw Billy. ‘*Haven’t 
you seen Old Bumble? Well, he is right over 
there in that thick bunch of Moss-Trees. So 
you had better hurry up, and scatter with 
me.’’ 

Billy knew this must be a Moss Man. And 
soon there were a lot of them, all running and 
scrambling over one another in their fright. 
But strange to say, they were running in the 
wrong direction. 

‘‘Just wait a minute,’’ said Billy. ‘‘You 
are going the wrong way if the Dragon is over 
there. That is not the way to hunt.’”’ 

‘*But it isn’t safe to get near Old Bumble,’’ 
whispered the last little Moss Man. 

Billy took his gun, and started right in the 
direction of the bunch of Moss-Trees that the 
Moss Men had pointed out to him. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by a 
heavy, long-drawn-out snore, followed by 
a mumbling rumble, as if some great beast 
were talking in its sleep. LBilly’s curiosity to 
have just a peep at the Bumble Dragon was 
so great that he forgot everything else, and 
slowly picked his way into the tangle. 

All at once he came to an open place with 
huge rocks in it, and right in the middle lay 
an enormous Dragon. What a funny head he 
had! It looked like a cow’s head, and he had 
the great transparent wings of a Bumblebee 
folded over his back. His eyes nearly popped 
out of his head when he saw Billy there, 
loading his gun. ‘Two great tears rolled down 
his cheeks. 

‘Oh, what shall I do?’’ he bellowed. 

Here was Bélly’s chance, and he said, in as 
loud a voice as he could, ‘‘Promise that you 
will never come here again to scare the poor 
little Moss People, and I will not shoot you. 
Now hurry up, and get home again!’’ 

The next instant the great wings were 
spread, and with a tremendous whir-r-r-r that 
must have been heard all over the Moss Forest, 
Old Bumble made a bee-line for his home. 

As he disappeared over the Moss Tops, with 
his long tail trailing out behind, a little Moss 
Man poked his head round a tree trunk. Then 
another and another, and in a minute the 
open space that had just been occupied by 
the Dragon was full of rejoicing Moss People, 
all talking at once. There were even some 
Moss Ladies, with little Moss Babies in their 
arms; and they all laughed and talked wildly 
about how Old Bumble had at last been scared 
away. 

When the crowd had quieted down a bit, the 
Bunny explained to Billy that the Moss People 
wanted to reward him. They wanted to take- 
him to Old Moss Back, their King, who would 
give him anything he asked for. 

Billy thought for a moment, and then said, 
very politely, ‘‘I would like very much to see 
his majesty, Old Moss Back, but as for a 
reward, I really don’t deserve any. It was 
so easy to scare Old Bumble away —’’ 

Here he stopped short, for at that all the 
hunters looked so offended that he thought it 
much better to take his reward and say nothing 
more about it. He told them to lead the way. 
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HICCUP. 


nA) yee is the spasmodic con- 
* traction of the diaphragm; it 


may be a symptom of the most 
trivial importance that yields to the 
simplest kind of treatment, or of 
a serious and intractable affection 
that persists for a long time, and 
even produces death by exhaustion. 
No one may hope to be entirely free 
from hiceup; in its simple form it is 
extremely frequent, but upon the whole it is more 
common with children than with adults. 

Sometimes the attack comes on without any 
apparent cause; but it may follow a sudden chill, 
such as that caused by stepping from a warm bed 
to a cold room; it may accompany a violent fit of 
erying, or it may be due to the distension of the 
stomach by food or gas. Severe fright or nervous 
shock have also been known to lead to intractable 
attacks of hiccup. 

A feeble infant with whom hiccup comes to be of 
daily occurrence often falls into a state of extreme 
exhaustion; in such a case great care should be 
taken to ward off or put an early stop to the 
attacks. ‘ 

Where there is any serious disorder of the 
abdominal organs, persistent hiccup is a disquiet- 
ing symptom; and when it occurs as an accom- 
paniment of kidney disease, it is almost always 
of grave significance. 

In simple cases, very slight measures are suffi- 





cient to put an end to the attack. Anything that | 


causes a feeling of suffocation will generally effect 


a cure, because that feeling naturally results in a | 
One old- | 


forced contraction of the diaphragm. 
fashioned remedy is the slow sipping of a glass of 
water; another is the drawing and holding of 
deep breaths at regular intervals. 

In the case of small babies, a mere change of 
position will sometimes stop an attack. When the 
hiccup does not yield promptly to simple measures, 
careful search should be made for the cause. In 
the case of infants or small children, this is usually 
connected with the diet. 
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WANTED — DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


8 ayy HE objection to “fads and frills” 

® in education, especially in that of 
girls, and the demand for a resto- 
ration of the fundamentally feminine 
and domestic instruction that shall 
train competent housewives, has an 
extremely modern sound. Yet a 
“Young Ladies’ Elocutionary Read- 
er’ of 1845 contains an amusing se- 
ries of mock examinations, written 
to illustrate and emphasize the same necessity. 
They are English, but they do not lose their point 
through difference in time or country. 
a few specimens: 

“Miss Mary Anne Watkins exa@mined.—Is the 
daughter of a private gentleman. Has several 
brothers and sisters. 






ce Money-Order or Ex- | 
When neither of these can be | 


Here are | 


Is engaged to be married to | 


| great-grandmothers, were girls at school—learn- 
| ing to warble sentimental ballads, draw Italian 
brigands in sepia and model wax fruit. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE 
“ GOLILLAS.” 


| HE shape of a collar may seem an affair of 
} moment to the ultrafashionable young man, 
| but in these days it is not generally considered 
|a matter of national importance. In the days 
of Philip IV of Spain, however, things were dif- 
ferent; nat only did the monarch himself take an 
active interest in the introduction of a new style 
of neckwear, but the great Inquisition did not 
disdain to interfere in the business. 
the golillas is told by Martin Hume in “The Year 
| After the Armada.” 

Sumptuary laws were at one time very rigid in 
Spain. In 1611 a Spaniard was forbidden to wear 
| a ruff, on pain of the pillory. When Philip 1V 

came to the throne, he upheld this law and enforeed 


| it. As it was unlawful to use starch, a big square, 
| limp collar was adopted, called the Walloon. This 
| soiled and wrinkled so easily that it was regarded 
| with disfavor. An ingenious young tailor sub- 
| mitted a new device to the young king. This was 

a high, square collar of cardboard, covered with 
| light-colored silk on the inside, and on the outside 
| with the stuff of which the doublet was made. By 
| means of heated rollers and shellae, the cardboard 
was shaped into a graceful curve, bent outward at 
the chin. 

Philip was delighted, and_ immediately ordered 
some to be made for him. The tailor was in high 
glee; but also, in those days of suspicion and per- 
secution, heated rollers turned with handles and 
smoking pots of shellac were questionable articles 
to have about. Spies of the couneil seized the 
uncanny instruments. The president decided that 
they had to do with witchcraft; the tailor’s stock 
was burned before his door, and the poor man 
himself was put under lock and key. 


furious, and he rated the president soundly as a 
meddling old fool for burning the king’s collars. 
The president of the council declared his ignorance 
of the king’s interest, but held that if 
was not practising witchcraft, at least he was 
breaking the sumptuary laws, for the new collars 
were lined with silk, besides being ridiculous in 
shape. He was promptly silenced by the minister, 
who informed him that the collars were the best 


they did away with the constant need of washing, 


further expense or trouble. 
The 


lar with high and low. Heads had to be carried 


heads were meant to be used so, and no one com- 
plained. They remained in favor for one hundred 
They were finally changed by Philip V, 
the Bourbon. He was too wise to run atilt at 
them at first, but he wrote anonymous pamphlets, 
that held them up to ridicule and showed their 
unfitness for soldiers. Under his influence, the 
golilla was abandoned for a lace stock and tie. 


® & 


AN OBVIOUS EXAGGERATION. 


EACON John Long was well named. “Long 
| John’ he was usually called, to distinguish him 
from his brother Silas. He was built on a gener- 
ous scale, from his number ten feet to the tip of 

his extraordinarily long nose. Admirers of his 
sagacity called him also “long-headed,” and his 
keen appreciation of the following joke on himself 





and that he was not only long-headed, but broad- 
minded. 


He was hurrying to get ready for church one 
Sabbath morning, when the razor slipped and made 
a small cut on the end of his nose. 

There was nothing remarkable in that; the won- 
der was that he could ever shave round so ex- 
tremely conspicuous a feature without slicing an 
inch or two from its extremity. 


sistent flow of blood from the tiny wound. 


ently no court-plaster in the house. . 

The last bell was tolling when a bright fons 
occurred to him, suggested by the sight of his 
wife’s work-basket. He hurriedly removed a 
loosened circle of paper from the end of a spool of 
thread, moistened its sticky under surface and 
a it to the wound. 

t worked perfectly, and he gave the matter no 
further thought as he hurried down the street and 
| into his pew at the front of the church. 
| When the time arrived for the taking up of the 
| collection, and he rose to perform the ‘. 
| oftice, he observed with surprise that his appear- 





ance at the door of every pew was greeted with 
smiles, amused glances, and even audible laughter 
— some of the younger members of the congre- 
gation. 

By the time he had reached the rear of the 
|} church his face was fortably flushed, and 
| he nervously wiped the beads of perspiration from 
his forehead. As he did so, a small, round object 
dropped into the collection-basket, and for the first 
| time he noticed on its white surface the conspic- 
uous words, “Warranted One Hundred Yards.” 





a young surgeon, a8 soon as he can get into prac- | 


tise. Has an idea she ought to know something of 
housekeeping ; supposes it comes naturally. 
sing and play; draw and embroider. Cannot say 
that she ever darned a stocking.—Knows how to 
furnish a house; would go to the upholsterer’s and 
buy furniture. Cannot say how much she would 
expect to give for an easy-chair, or a wash-stand, 
or a set of tea things; should ask mamma, if nee- 
essary; never thought of doing it before. Papa 
paid for the dress she had on; forgets what he 


gave for it.—Has no notion what the family butch- | 


er’s bill amounts to in a year. 

“Miss Jane Briggs examined.—Is the daughter 
of a respectable grocer. Looks forward to a 
union with somebody in her own station in life. 
Was for five years at a boarding-school at Clap- 
ham. 
an Album. Has painted flowers in the Album. 
Knows what a Receipt-book is; should suppose a 
receipt in full was a receipt that told you all the 
particulars. Never heard of a balance-sheet; it 
may be a calico sheet for all she knows. 

“Miss Elizabeth Atkins examined.— Resides 
with her parents. Papa isa solicitor. Will havea 
little money of her own, left by an Aunt, when she 
comes of age. Is not aware whether she is a 
Minor or not; cannot say whether she is a Legatee 
or Testatrix. Her property is real property; she 
is sure of that. Itisin the Funds. Should say it 
was not personal property, as it was never carried 
about her person.” 

Evidently, fads and frills were popular, and fun- 
damentals often ignored, even when those wise 
and competent ladies, our grandmothers and 


Really cannot say what a Ledger is, but has | 
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PUSHED, NOT PULLED UPWARD. 

AVID Lloyd-George, who is perhaps the most 
conspicuous Englishman of his time, is a man 

| of the people, in a position of power, who does not 


| forget his humble origin, and remembers grate- | 


fully the humble friends of his youth. 


chequer, says a contributor to the London Dail 
News, he left the House of Commons with a friend 
of his boyhood, a man as rand obscure as he 
had once been. They talked of his advancement. 
“In all my career,” said Mr. Lloyd-George, “I 
do not remember a hand being held out to me from 
above, or a voice saying, ‘Come up higher. Climb 
thou up here.’ 
| “But don’t misunderstand me,” he added, with 
}a smile. “There have been thousands of hands 
| that have pushed me up from behind.” 


* 


| ONE LINE OF REASONING. 


| 

| PROMOTER from some indefinite region of 

the West was trying to sell a clerk on Penn 

| Avenue a few shares of stock, according to the 
| Pittsburgh Post. But the clerk was not anxious to 
invest. 

Yd should I buy stock in your mine?” he 
Sald. 

| “My dear man, we’re right next to the Skinned 

| Cat, which is producing fabulous wealth.” 

| “Yes, and I live in a boarding-house that is 
right next to the mansion of a steel millionaire. 
But that does not make me worth anything.” 


The story of | 


The prime minister, hearing of the arrest, was 


e tailor | 


and most economical things ever invented; that | 
and that one collar would last ten years without | 
olillas, as they were called, became popu- 


stiffly in them, and turned slowly, but Spanish | 


shows that his brain had still another dimension, | 


He attempted in vain to stop the slow but — 
is | 


wife was absent on a visit, and there was appar- | 


ity of his | 


On the day he became Chancellor of the Ex- | 





The Best of Everything 


their choicest nuts and fruits to 
make Crest Chocolates worth 


One Dollar a Pound 


| 
| 
| 
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Artistically Combined 


Twenty countries contribute 


| 
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properly equipped to handle the fall and winter sewing? 
us a post-card inquiry concerning the New Companion Sewing Machine, 
and the Special Club Discount which is now available to purchasers. 





Style 24 





Is Your Sewing Room 


If not, mail 





; This elegant and up-to-date Sewing Machine, of which tens of thousands are now 
in successful operation throughout the country, is fully warranted by us for ten years. 


On receipt of price the machine will be delivered free at any R. R. station east of 


Colorado, and safe delivery guaranteed. 


STYLE 1. 





Note. 





Each Machine is Shipped All Set Up 
Finest Att 


TYPE 


STYLE 1%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers ‘ 
STYLE 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 

**MODEL B”’ TYPE 
STYLE 3B. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . 
STYLE 5B. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers ‘ 


SS STYLE 7B. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 
C) STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 
@) STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 











For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any , 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any 
freight office west of these four states. 


R. 


R 


Write to-day for our illustrated descriptive 
booklet, and be sure to ask for our Special Club Discount. 


New Companion Prices 


e) **MODEL A’”’ 
Box Top, Five Drawers 


$18.25 
21.25 
22.25 


19.75 
20.75 
21.75 
24.75 
26.75 


and Ready for Immediate Use. A Set of 
. is I, leedeA 

ro PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Copyright, 1912 
National Cloak 
& Suit Co. 
New York City 


Just One Example of 
“NATIONAL” 
BARGAINS 


This dress is just an example of ““NATIONAL” 
Bargains — of the dollars you can save in buy- 
ing from the “ NATIONAL.” 


Your Style Book which we want to send you 
free is simply filled with the most delightful 
new styles at equally low prices. 


This book offers you more pleasure in your 
apparel, offers you a more stylish personal ap- 
pearance, greater refinement in style than you 
have ever known—and actually at a big saving. 


We have reserved one ‘ NATIONAL” STYLE 
Book for you free. We want you to write for 
it. We ask you to be the judge and see for 
yourself the saving and the personal satisfaction 
the “ NATIONAL ” offers you. 


_ Won't you write for your free ‘“ NATIONAL” 
STYLE BookK—NOW? 


“NATIONAL” 


SUITS 
Made to Measure 


Samples of Materals Free 910.95 to $35 


Just think of a Tailored Suit, a beautifully 
tailored suit, of splendid material, actually 
made to your own individual measure—and the 
price as low as $10.95. 


So in writing for your Style Book, be sure to 
ask for samples of materials for ‘‘ NATIONAL " 
Made-to-Measure Suits, and state the colors you 


TAILORED 





prefer. Samples are sent gladly, but only when 

asked for. 

Money - Saving Prices on Ready-Made Apparel 

Waists . . 69cto$6.98 | Furs . . $1.95 to $18.57 

Skirts . .$2.98 to 3:35 Hats . $1.49 to $9.98 
" Cones .15 to $29.75 eee oe to $17 98 

Ladies’ Dresses ; ’ and Junior Suits 


uits 
$6.98 to $24.75 $8.98 to $15.98 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay and e: on all our 
to any part of the United States. Every ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
garment has the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Guarantee Tag at- 
This tag says that you may return any gar- 
will your 






ways. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 W. 24th Street, New York City 
No Agents No Branches 
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“A NOBLE EARTHQUAKE.” 
the many exciting adventures experienced 
by Mr. John Muir, while studying the great 
mountains of the Yosemite Valley, perhaps the 
most thrilling was the “noble earthquake,” which 
changed the face of one of the great hills under 
his delighted eyes. According to the Century 
Magazine, the naturalist was examining avalanche 
taluses when the earthquake occurred. 


At half — two o’clock of a moonlit morning 
in March, | was awakened by a tremendous earth- 
quake, and although I had never before enjoyed 
an experience of this sort, the strange, thrilling 
motion could not be mistaken, and ran out of 
the cabin both glad and frightened, shouting, “A 
noble earthquake! A noble earthquake!” for I 
felt sure I was going to learn something. 

The shocks were so violent and varied, and 
succeeded one another so closely, that I had to 
balance a carefully in walking, as if on the 
deck of a ship among waves, and it seemed impos- 
sible that the high cliffs of the valley could escape 
being shattered. In particular, I feared that the 
sheer-fronted Sentinel Rock towering above the 
eabin would be shaken down, and I took shelter 
back of a large yellow pine, hoping that it might 
yrotect me at least from the smaller outbounding 
youlders. 

For a minute or two the shocks became more 
and more violent, flashing horizontal thrusts mixed 
with a few twists and battering explosions, upheay- 
ing jolts, as if Nature were wrecking her Yosemite 
temple, and getting ready to build a still better 
one. 

Before a single boulder had fallen I was con- 
vineced that earthquakes are the talus-makers, 
and positive proof soon came. It was a calm, 
moonlight night, and no sound was heard for the 
first minute or so save low, muffled, bubbling 
underground rumblings, and the whispering and 
rustling of the agitated trees, as if Nature were 
holding her breath. 

Then suddenly out of the strange silence and 
arange motion there came a tremendous roar. 
The Eagle Rock, on the south wall, about half a 
mile up the eS gave way, and I saw it falling 
in thousands of the great boulders I had been so 

long studying, pouring to the valley floor in a free 
curve, luminous from friction, making a terribly 
sublime spectacle—an arc of glowing, passionate 
fire, fifteen hundred feet span, as true in form and 
as serene in beauty as a rainbow in the midst of 
the stupendous roaring rock storm. 

The sound was so tremendously deep and broad 
that the whole earth, like a living creature, 
seemed at last to have found a voice, and to be 
calling to its sister-planets. In trying to tell 
something of the size of this awful sound, it seems 
to me that if all the thunder of all the storms I 
have ever heard were condensed in one roar, it 
would not equal this rock roar at the birth of a 
mountain talus. 

Eager to examine the new-born talus, I ran up 
the valley in the moonlight and climbed upon it 
before the huge. blocks, after their fiery flight, had 
come to complete rest. They were slowly settling 
into their places, chafing, grating against one 
another, — and whispering; but no motion 
was visible except in a stream of smal! fragments 
pattering down the face of the cliff. A cloud of 
dust particles, lighted by the moon, floated out 

| over the whole breadth of the valley, and the air 
was filled with the odor of crushed Douglas 
spruces from a grove that had been mowed down 
and mashed like weeds. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED DAME SCHOOL. 
bd HEN I was a little girl,” “When I was a 
little boy’’—there is no more popular be- 
ginning for a story than this. Mr. N. N. Withing- 
ton, now a great-grandfather, has recently told of 
the days when he was a very little boy indeed, and 
attended an old-time dame school in Newburyport. 


“We were of both sexes,” he records, “and we 
boys learned plain sewing and knitting with the 
girls. This accomplishment has been of much 
service. There was an exercise in manners, which 
was polishing to the roughness of childhood. The 

ys st in one row and the girls in another, 
facing each other. Then we boys placed our 
right outspread hand upon our left breast and 
made the most graceful w we could achieve to 
the girl opposite. She took hold of her skirt be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger of her right hand, 
and ——s it off a little, bent one knee in the 
comtems- t was a very pleasing ceremony, and 
it is still a ae thing to receive a salute of 
this kind from a little girl who has been well 
trained.” 

School opened daily with the Lord’s Prayer. 
“During the prayer, we were required to kneel at 
our little stools round the wall of the room. Miss 
Pamela Tenney, while repeating the prayer, folded 
her hands, with a whalebone rib to a parasol in | 
one of them, walking round with an + on the 
children. If one of them looked up, he or she 
ones a sharp taste of the whalebone.” 

Although the pupils, one would think, could 
| searcely have enjoyed this performance, they 

became so accustomed to it as to be shocked at 
| its omission. When a substitute, during Miss | 
| Tenney’s illness, knelt with the children during 
| prayer, they regarded the innovation with con- 
| tempt, for they considered it most undignified for 
| “Teacher” to kneel down, just like anybody else, 
| instead of maintaining an impressive erectness, 
| enhanced by the more impressive whalebone. 
|. Nevertheless, Miss Tenney, although sharp, was 
kindly. The schoolroom was a large chamber, and 

any tot who fell asleep was _ simply ene = up and 
putto bed. That seemed to him most desirable, the 
| old > remembers; but unfortunately he was 
never drowsy. So one day he shut his eyes and 
pretended, but before the tempting luxury was 
attained, a telltale urchin sang out gleefully, 
“O Miss Tenney, he ain’t asleep! He winks! he 
winks!” 

So instead of being put to bed, he was made 
| very wide-awake by having his ears indignantly 
snapped by Miss Tenney’s thimbled finger. 





THE HIPPOPOTAMUS DESCRIBED. 


OHNNY, who had been to the circus, was tell- 
ing his teacher about the wonderful things he 
had seen, says the Youngstown Telegram. 


““An’, teacher,” he cried, “‘they had one big ani- 
mal they called the hip—hip—”’ 

“Hi tamus, dear?” asked the teacher. 

“IT can’t just say its name,” exclaimed Johnny, 
— it looks just like nine thousand pounds of 

ver!’ 
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ON ACQUIRING TERRITORY. 


| “HERE is more than one way to skin a cat,” 
runs the humble saying. ‘There are at least 
| two ways of annexing an island,’ parallels a dis- 
tinguished diplomat in the English Review. 
“One of them,” he continues, “is to annex an 
island, and another way is to seize an archipelago 
and be content to lose it all, except one island.” 
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THE PROPER CARE OF 
BABY’S SKIN FROM BIRTH 

Mothers throughout the world have come to realize 
that no other soap is so well suited for cleansing and 
preserving baby’s delicate skin and hair as Cuticura 
soap. It is so pure that it may be used with confidence 
from the hour of birth. Warm baths with Cuticura 
soap and gentle anointings with Cuticura ointment 
afford a safe, speedy and economical method of freeing 
the skin and scalp of eczemas, eruptions, itchings, 
irritations, crustings and chafings, and of establishing 
a condition of skin and hair health which often lasts a 
lifetime. No other emollients cost so little and do so 
much. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample of 
each, with 22-p. book on the care of the skin, post-free. 
Address ““Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adr. 


STAMPS 


CAREFUL DOCTOR 
PRESCRIBED CHANGE OF FOOD INSTEAD 
OF DRUGS. 








100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 





It takes considerable courage for a doctor to 
deliberately prescribe only food for a despairing 
patient, instead of resorting to the usual list of 
medicines. 

There are some truly scientific physicians 
among the present generation who recognize and 
treat conditions as they are and should be treated, 
regardless of the value to their pockets. Here’s 
an instance : 

“Four years ago I was taken with severe gas- 
tritis and nothing would stay on my stomach, so 
that I was on the verge of starvation. 

“I heard of a doctor who had a summer cottage 
near me—a specialist from New York—and as a 
last hope, sent for him. 

“After he examined me carefully he advised me 
to try a small quantity of Grape-Nuts at first, then 
as my stomach became stronger to eat more. 

“I kept at it and gradually got so I could eat 
and digest three teaspoonfuls. Then I began to 
have color in my faee, memory became clear, 
where before everything seemed a blank. My 
limbs got stronger and I could walk. So I steadily 
recovered. 

“Now after a year on Grape-Nuts I weigh 153 
pounds. My people were surprised at the way I 
grew fleshy and strong on this food.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 
little book, ‘““‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





nw The ovision 
| _ are always kept fresh and pure when you 
q havea 


McCray Refrigerator 


_ Its patented system of cold, dry air circula- 
tion prevents absorption of flavors and odors 
and guards the family’s health by keeping 
things in perfect condition. 

Lined with Opal glass, porcelain, enamel or odor- 
less white wood—no zinc. ide range of stock 
sizes of McCrays offers a choice to suit the smallest 
or the largest family. Any McCray can be arranged 
for outside icing, thus avoiding the muss and incon- 
venience of the ice man. 

1 “*How to use a Refrigerator”’ and 
Write for Free Book any of the following catalogs : 
No. A.H.—Built-to-order for Residences 
No. 49—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions 


ies 

No. 69—For Meat 
Mar 

No. 12—For Flow- 
er Shops 


McCray Refrigerator 
Company 


398 Lake Street 
Kendallville, Ind. 





|The Science of Physics 


Keeps the Parker 
from Leaking 


AKE a sponge 
The water doesn't all run out 


unless you squeeze it out A 
sponge is full of tiny tubes, and each 
holds onto its drop or two of water 































Now, there is a tiny tube leading 
to the pen point of a fountain pen 
called the feed tube. In an ordinary 
fountain pen some ink is always held 
in the feed tube, like water in the 
sponge, even though the pen is placed 
point up in your pocket 


When your body heat — 98 degrees 
—gets to the air in the pen, the air 
expands It expands up through 
the inky feed tube; pushes ink up and 
out below the pen point; inks the 
writing end of pen; and més 
when you remove the cap to write 


you 


Now, instead of a straight or blunt 
feed tube, as in other pens, the 


Parker Pen has a curved feed tube 
One end touches the barrel wall. See 
X-ray photo That touch starts 


Capillary Attraction, which pulls all 
ink down out of the Parker feed tube 
before the warm air ascends. This 
is the famous Parker Lucky Curve 

Thus an every-day principle of 
Physics, ingeniously used, keeps the 
Parker Pen from leaking and smear 
ing your fingers 


14k gold peus, with hardest Irid 
ium points, keep the Parker from 
scratching; Parker Spear Head Ink 
Controller keeps it from blotting o1 
skipping 


TELL 





Standard style Parker Pens $1.50 
to $250.00, according to size and orna 
mentation 





Lucky CURVE 
FOUNTAI 


New Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 
can be safely carried in any position 
in any pocket. Also pen knife size 
for ladies. $2.50 up. 
New Parker Disappearing Clip 
| sticks to your pocket like a leech, but 
| disappears out of way when you write 
| If your dealer doesn’t sell Parkers 
| write us his name and we'll send you 


complete catalog to or- yy 


der from. If he keeps 
-arkers, get one on 10 
days’ trial. We author- 
ize him to refund if you 
PARKER PEN COMPANY 
80 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 
New York Retail Store 
11 Park Row Opposite Post-Office 


have any leaking or wri- 
Rider Agents Wanted 


Get one today and 
you'll be mighty glad you 
didn’t put it off. 








ting trouble in that time. 
; in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
we 1913 bicycle. Write for Special Offer. 
Finest Guaranteed 
1913 Models Ow$27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires 
1911 and 1912 Models 
all of best makes $7 to $12 
100 Second-Hand Wheels 
All makes and models to 
_ as new 
reat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
We ip on Approval without a 
cent cepeett, Rav the freight and allow 
10 DAYS’ FRE TRIAL. 
TIRES, coaster brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries, parts and repairs for all 
makes of bicycles at Aa/f usual prices 0 NOT 
BUY until you get our catalogs and offer. Write now 


CYCLE CO., Dept. P50, CHICAGO. 

























Reduced Prices 


the $5 to $40 saving—the 


are lower than 
Write for Free 

















Furnace or Gas Stove Catalog 
on request. 





on Kalamazoos 


Get the real facts of the Kalamazoo offer— 
$100,000 Bank Bond 
Guarantee— shipment made the day order arrives. 
Learn about the new glass oven door ranges—and 
other Kalamazoo improvements though prices 


Beok with stove facts and stove 
. secrets, Ask forCatalog No. 263. Mention this paper. 


Stove Company, Mfrs. 
Michi 


400 STOVES in This 
FREE BOOK at 
Freight 

Prepaid— 


Free Trial 













Write a 
Postal Now 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 4, 


A Kalamazes «. 


Direct to You ?% 








A New "Little 


Promised 


opportunity. 





The Youth’s Companion between 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 





HE Youth’s Companion of September 5th announced 
the early publication, October 15th, of Mary Ware’s 
Land, by Mrs. Johnston. 
most delightful book Mary’s desire to visit ‘‘The Locusts,’’ 
the old home of the ‘‘Little Colonel,’’ is gratified, and the 
environment of green fields and spreading trees and all the 
charm and freshness of the beautiful Kentucky country 
asserts itself throughout the entire story. 
read any of the preceding books in the series will not need 
a second invitation to secure this newest one at the earliest 


How to Get the Book on Day of Publication. 


Any Companion subscriber who sends us one new subscription for 


will be entitled to receive on date of publication a copy of the new 
“Little Colonel” book, “Mary Ware’s Promised Land.” 
member that a gift subscription cannot count on this Offer. 
——_—_—__— Address Orders and make Remittances 
201 CoLuMBUS AVENUE, 


Colonel" Book. 


In this latest and 


Those who have 





September 5th and October 15th 


Please re- 


Payable to — ” 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


IS HARD TO MAKE— 
but let the GOLD 
MEDAL MILLER worry 
about that 





GOLD MEDAL BREAD is 
EASY TO BAKE — 


so no need to 





worry about that 


In other words, the hard work is 
all done at the mill so you may 
find it easy in the kitchen. 


This refers to GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


Be sure you get it. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO’S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


For Sale At Your Grocers We 
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& 
we 


3 
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Eventually — Gold Medal Flour—Why Not Now? 









HIMNEY- 
SWALLOWS | 
do not always nest in chim- 
neys. 


—particularly houses, —stick- 
ing against the gable end, within a foot or so | 
of the peak, as tightly as if a part of the house | 
itself. In such cases there is a good opportu- 
nity to study their habits. 

Or if no such building is at hand, open your 


attic window wide to the first chimney-swallow | 


you see in the spring, and do not shut it again, 
rain or shine. The swallows are pretty sure 
to go in and inspect it, and if it suits them, 
and is not inhabited by cats, they will build 
there. 
first peep of day by a noise like a train of cars 
coming down the chimney, you had better not 
try it. 


When I was a child, there was an old,disman- , 


tled house close by, that was then used by my 
brothers fora workshop. The chamber, which 
was little more than an attic, had a good-sized 
window in one end, with several lights of glass 
broken out, and at the other end the sash was 
gone entirely. In the highest point of the 
gable, and almost over the open window, was 
a hole for a stovepipe. 

I found that in front of that window would 
be a delightful place for a swing, and soon had 
one in operation. 
beams, Only two or three feet lower than the 
stovepipe hole. I had just begun to enjoy my 
swing when something whirred over my head 
with a sound like rushing wind; but before I 
could see what it was, it was gone. 

At first I was frightened, for there was no 
wind blowing. I stopped the swing, and sat 
looking up at the stovepipe hole. As I looked, 
I saw something on the wall. I climbed up, 
and found a circle a little larger than the top 
of a coffee-cup, made of something that looked 
like glue. In the lower half of the circle, 
sticking fast in the glue, were a few smooth, 
dry twigs about two inches long. It was a 
chimney-swallow’s nest. The bird had come 
in through the broken window in the other 
end of the room, and seeing me, had passed 
on out of the stovepipe hole over my head. 

I clambered down and sat in a dark corner 
to watch. Soon the swallow came back through 
the broken window, and stuck itself to the side 
of the bare wall, just like a woodpecker on a 
tree. Itclung there, panting, foramoment. I 
moved a bit, and he whirred through the stove- 
pipe hole. I was afraid the pair would leave 
their nest if I disturbed them too much, so I 
went away and left them in peace for the rest 
of the day. That work on the nest was pro- 
gressing I knew, from the number of times I 
saw them go in the broken window. The next 
morning I sat in the swing, turning sidewise, 
so as to be facing the nest. Soon came the 
whir of wings, which ended in a thump on 
the wall, and then the little dusky fellow clung 
with his head turned to one side, looking down 
at me with his unblinking, beady little eyes. 

Soon his mate came, and clung to the wall 
beside him, and also looked down atme. They 


clung there for a time, and even talked to each | 
other in their little chattery voices, then hitched | 


along to the stovepipe hole, and went out with- 
out going to the nest. 
came. She went straight to the nest, and 
clung to it, panting. I could not see that she | 
had any stick, but when she was gone, I climbed 
up and looked. There was at least fresh glue, 
but whether the stick in it was a new one I 
could not tell. 

I was anxious to find out where they got 
their sticks. They never seemed to go any- 
where near the ground, where there were plenty 
of them lying about. 

One morning I saw them flying back and 
forth through the top of a dead tree not far 
away. I went up to my swing and watched. 
They brought a new stick every time they 
came from the tree, but I never could see it. It 
was in the nest, however, when they were gone. 

When the nest was about as wide in the 
widest place as my three fingers, I found one 
morning a long, slim, pure white egg in it. 
The next morning there was another. Then 
the little mother bird began to set. 

Oh, how she did love those little white eggs, 
and they were so beautiful in their clean little 
stick nest that I loved them almost as dearly 
as she. I think she came to understand that 
I did, for long before the two weeks required 
to hatch them had expired, she would let me 
sit on the collar-beam nearest her, with my 
face not a foot from her nest,-and regard me 
calmly with her little black eyes, turning her 
head this way and that to look me over better. 
Her mate would come and cling to the wall 
close by, and now neither seemed afraid of me. 

One morning I found a piece of egg-shell on 
the floor under the nest. I climbed up at once 
to see what had happened. The little mother 


bird reluctantly got off the nest and hitched 
along on the wall a few inches aw ay, and clung 
there, watching me. 


There was one of the! 





be found in deserted buildings, 


If you object to being awakened at the | 


It was fastened to the collar- | 


The next time only one | 


CHIMNEY -SWALLOWS 


Vy. Jennie S.Lamson ¢ 


beautiful little white eggs, but in the place of 


the other was a little fuzzy ball about the size | 


| of a green pea, and fastened to it with a string 


Their nests are often to| was a much smaller one, also covered with 


fuzz. The father bird came flying in, and 
| clung to the wall close by, chattering softly. 
Instantly the little string straightened itself 


| Up, and raised the smaller ball up on the end | 


‘of it, where it wobbled about uncertainly, 
stretched wide open for an instant, then sank 
down exhausted; and I had seen a baby chim- 
ney-swallow. The next morning the other 
little egg had hatched. Then the parent birds 
were full of business, providing food for their 
babies, flying hither and thither, catching tiny 
bugs and flies as they went. Every day and 
many times a day I climbed up to the nest and 
touched the babies softly with the tips of my 
fingers. At first their eyes were closed, and 
they could not see me, and by the time they 
could see, which was in about nine days, they 
had become so accustomed to the touch that 
they had no fear of me. 

How they grew! At the end of two weeks 
‘they were fairly well-covered with feathers, 
and had little stumpy tails, with sharp spines 
at the ends of the quills, which they pressed 


| For by this time they no longer stayed in the 
| nest, but clung to the wall above it, just as 
the parent birds did. 

Sometimes I took them down from the wall 
and let them climb round on my high-necked 
japron. They would cling so closely to my 
| fingers that it was almost impossible to let go 
of them. After I had succeeded in sticking 
{them on the very bottom of my apron, I 
| would stand up straight and watch operations. 
| They would instantly begin fluttering their 

wings and climbing, with now and then a 
pause for breath, till they finally landed as far 


firmly against the wall to help hold them up. | 


up on my shoulders as they could get and still 


be in an upright position, usually one on each 
side of my neck. There they would twitter 
softly and cuddle down in seeming content, 
while I climbed into the swing and gave them 
a ride, which they appeared to enjoy. 


They took their first uncertain flight from | 
my shoulders—and landed ignominiously on | 


the attic floor. But the little sooty wings soon 
grew strong, and at last bore them safely out 
through that humble stovepipe hole into the 


big world beyond, where I suppose they were | 


taught the most approved methods of taking a 


bug on the wing. 
i i setts and Connecticut was continually 
northward and westward. Pioneers ina 
town often remained only long enough to secure 
title to land, writes Mrs. E. M. W. Lovejoy 
in the ‘*History of Royalton, Vermont,’’ and 
then moved on. Ina paper prepared by Joel 
Shepard, at the age of ninety-two, some of the 


A WILDERNESS FRIENDSHIP. 


are given. 


The proprietors of several towns in Connecti- 
cut bought the number of the town now called 
| Sharon. They were to settle the town in this 
way; four were to be there through the 
summer, and one at least in the winter. They 
| set out the next spring with their provisions 
and farming tools and other necessaries. Then 
| there was no road nor any inhabitants; all 
| was a wilderness, and it was sixty miles. 

They built them a log canoe, loaded it, and 

went up the river. When they came to falls, 
| and could not get up with their canoe, they 
would **back round’’ their effects and go above 
| the falls and build another canoe, and then 
load and go on. They had several sets of falls 
to pass in this way, but at last they got there 
safe, and found the corners of the town and 
the number, and each one made his pitch 
where his grandson now lives. 

When fall came they were all eager to go 
home, but one had to stay to keep the charter 
good. Finally, Isaac Marsh decided to stay. 
Not long after his companions were gone, one 

| morning he met an Indian and his squaw and 
four children. They shook hands, and it was 
peace. The Indian appeared to be glad to see 
the white man, and Mr. Marsh invited him 
and his family to go to the log house, and he 
gave them a good breakfast. Then they sat 
and talked. The Indian said he had come 
from Canada into this part in order to trap for 
beaver, and was about building a wigwam for 
his family. ‘*But I should think,’’ said the 
Indian, *‘that your wigwam would hold us 
both. ’” 

**Yes,’’ said Mr. Marsh, *‘it will.’’ And 
they set his effects on one side, and the Indian 
took the other, and then made a mark from 
the fireplace to the middle of the door, and 
told his children not to step across that mark, 
and they did as they were bid. 

The Indian trapped and had good success. 
He would hunt in the morning while his wife 
was getting breakfast, and commonly would 
kill a deer and draw it home and say to Mr. 
Marsh, **Skin um, and you shall have half of 
um.’’ Marsh would dress the deer and take 
his half, and the Indian would sit and tell his 
war and hunting stories, and it was good com- 
|pany. His squaw was neat and industrious, 
and of good government over her children and 
pleasant to her husband. When the time came 

| for the Indians to go they were all loaded with 

traps and furs. He could not carry his deer- 
| skins, and gave them to Mr. Marsh, and they 
parted in friendship. 





experiences of the earliest settlers of Vermont 


HE course of settlement from Massachu- | 


BOYS AND GIRLS» 


ou can earn $2.00a day polling our “Song of Home. 
It . a p family © sevouse. Write for particulars and testi- 
monia! Supply Co., 434 . Ave., Bos 8 








Tell Your Grocer You Want 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


He has it or will get it for you. 











CANVASSERS 


WANTED TO SELL “*SHUSHINE,”’ 
the perfect shoe polish paste put up ina tube. 
Sells on sight—repeater— big profits. Write 
to-day for further particulars to SALES DEPT., 
OSMIC CHEMICAL CO., Brockton, Mass. 














LEAVENS 
FURNITURE 


Is distinguished from the 
"ordinary" by three pre- 
dominating features: 


First—Its solid construction, with- 
standing the most strenuous usage. 


Second—The simple artistic lines of 
the designs, conforming with ideas 
of the most discriminating. 


Third—Custom finishes to suit the 
individual taste and harmonize 
with the surroundings. 


No home furnished with 
"|_eavens made" furniture 
can be criticized for lack of 
good taste or refinement. 


Moderate prices prevail 
on our entire stock. Care- 
ful shipments made, insur- 
ing safe delivery. 


Send for full set No. 10 
of over 200 illustrations. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
Mfrs., 32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


























Bracelets 
| 
At all Jewelers: $3.50 and up. | 
The feminine fancy is captured at first sight 
of these handsome gold-filled Carmen Brace 
lets, made in over 200 beautiful designs that go 
straight to the heart of any real woman. Plain 
or engraved, with watch, locket, stone-set o1 
signet tops, orin our new exclusive tubular 
styles. Fits the wrist or arm snugly, adjusting 
itself automatically to the comfort and p 
ure of the wearer. All jewelers sell it at 
and up, but if you can’t get what you v 





we'll send it to you direct from the factory 
’ is stamped on 





See that the aeeee ‘Carmen 
the inside of the 
bracelet. It pro 
tectsyoufromim 
itations. It comes 
ina neat, attract- 
ive gift Vox. 

Write for cata 

f Carm Bra 
and r 
rnteed Ci 
Fohs, gt 
tealer's 9 


The D. F. Briggs Co. 
Mfg. Jewelers, 
Attleboro, Mass. 


—————————_——— 
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A Substitute 
for Coffee 











Don’t Worry 


about the high price of 
become unnecessary 


-offee because coffee has 
You'll like 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


just as well, and it’s a good deal better for you 


and cheaper. Don’t take our word for it but try it 
Boil Hard Five Minutes 

fade from wheat and other good grains, it is 

he althful, nutritious, delicious and inexpensive 


150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 











POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


Handifold 


Toilet 
Paper 











The Sanitary 
toilet paper 
waste paper o1 any 
germ laden ma 
terial enters into 
it If ou doubt 
the imy rt nee of 

this, ask your physician. More economical 
than loose sheets or rolls because the i indifo ld 
package automatically serves one double 
sheet at a time and avoids all waste 


The nickeled hook (free with every 3-package 
carton) is an ornament to any bathroom, and is 
the simplest, most practical device ever 

Next time you need toilet paper simply ask 
for “ Handifold” and the dealer will know what 


you want. 

HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, Mass 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents 
Ga 88 Broad Street, Boston. 
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RELIANCE LINE 


j 








Why Don’t You Light 
Your Country Place 
By Electricity? 

E can light your house, grounds, 


x barns, creamery or any buildings, 
by electricity at no more cost 
than kerosene. Easily operated 
and kept in order— cost within 
reach of any one — not an ex- 
pensive outfit. The cost averages 
one-third or less than you will pay for 
current bought of an ordinary company. 


Ask for new, descriptive catalogue Ff 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 


62 North Washington Street, Boston, 











b A $1.00 


75c. 7 Py Value 


Four - Blade Pearl- 
Handle Knife, No. 847 


HIS KNIFE 
‘T special value 

four blades are made 
from Wardlow English 
steel, carefully temp 
ered, hardened and pol 
ished. The handle is of 
heavy iridescent pearl, 
with nail notches, for 
easy opening of the 
blades. Length of Knife 
when closed, 34 inches 


Our Offer 


For a limited time, or until \| 
our present supply is ex- 
hausted, we will give the 
Pearl-Handle Knife to 
om panion subscribers 
only for one new subscrip- 
tion, postage paid by us. 
Former price $1.00. Pr 
ent price, while they last, 
75 cents each, post-paid. 


is of 














Perry Mason Compeny, 


ston, Mass. 
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AS) ictier 7 oo) a World's — ym 
~ than the al Gey Cheapest : 
9 ye 
Best” | a “} Food 


Only the best wheat from Uncle Sam’s great wheat 
fields—and they are the finest in the world—is good 
enough for Daniel Webster Flour. The real secret 
of its unequaled bread-making and nourishing power Wa 
lies in our scientific, unerring blending of several of the \ 
finest wheats. The result is the best flour that this nation 
can offer, or that the world can produce. It is this blending 
that makes it “Better than the Best”—a “strong” flour which 
means more bread, more nourishment, and a solid reputation for 
the dealer who sells Daniel Webster Flour. 
OUR GUARANTEE. int itiedvctter coing one bog or barrel return empty 


to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 


























